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News of the Week 


ee British people by far the most interesting part of 

President Coolidge’s Message to Congress on Tues- 
day was that which dealt with sea power. We wish that it 
were pleasant reading for us, but frankly Any- 
one who has criticized, as we have, certain aspects of the 
handling of naval affairs by the British at 
Geneva, has an equal duty to criticize the United States 
when she also allows pedantry to stand in the way of 
Before we make any comment Iect us briefly 


it is not. 


delegates 


agreement, 


summarize what Mr. Coolidge said on this subject. “ We 
know now,” he declared, “ that no agreement can be 


inconsistent with a considerable 
building programme on our part. . . . Everyone knows 
that had a Three Power agreement been reached it 
would have left us with the necessity of continuing our 
building programme... . Any future Treaty of limita- 
tion will call on us for more ships.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Coolidge added that the 
not to cause the United States 
less than she would otherwise have done, 


reached which will be 


failure af Geneva ought 
“to build cither more or 
* and that in the 










absence of any agreement the question of what the size 
of the American Navy should be was a matter solely 
for the United States to decide. Although Mr. Coolidge 


Power discus- 


Three 


Government 


made no suggestion of renewing the 
he stated that the American 
ready and willing to continue the preparatory investiga- 
tions on the general subject of disarmament which had 
been begun by the League. The word 7 
which the President applies to his building programme 
derives its justification and value solely from the assump- 
tion that the United States, in order to have real parity 
with Britain, must have men ships in each class 
as our Navy has, 


sions, was 


* necessity 


as 


* * * x 


This doctrine, so far from putting the British delegates 
at Geneva a little more in the wrong, puts them a little 
more in the right, denied that 
the immense and intricate geographical construction of 
the Empire requires a very large number of small cruisers 
for patrol. Mr, Coolidge vigorously follows the line, which 
was taken by the American representatives at Geneva, 
that the peculiarity of British needs is a fact to which 
no special consideration can be given. We are bound 
to say, fecling as keenly as we do about the misfortune of 
the failure at Geneva, that if we Americans, intent 
upon gradually disarming the world, we should be deeply 
disappointed by Mr. Although he 
says that his country has renounced the policy of competi- 


for it cannot possibly be 


were 


Coolidge’s Message. 


tive armaments, his argument amounts to a plea for 
matching any particular class of British ships with 
an American class of equal strength. Within the limits 


of mathematical parity this is competition. It is a forcing 
not a reduction of it. 

* % % #: 

This seems to us to be as bad a mistake British 
handling of parity. The Admiralty said, in effect, ** We 
quite agree to equality of strength with the United States. 


of construction, 


7 
as the 


We must point out, however, that the United States 
policy of insisting upon parity by means of a total 
permitted tonnage has implications very serious for 


Our special needs would require us to use up 
which inciden- 


Britain. 
most of our total tonnage in small ships 
tally could never threaten America. This would leave 
us over so small an amount of tonnage for building large 
fighting strength the United States 


cruisers that in real 


would be free to become not merely our equal but very 
appreciably our superior.” On that the Conference 
broke down. We had hoped that after the British 


Government's recent decision to hold up the building of 
two out of the three cruisers due to be laid down this 
year, Mr. Coolidge would that the British 
people are really in earnest about disarmament, but our 
hope is dashed for the present. There has been a great 
deal of propaganda by the Big Navy party in America, 
and Mr. Coolidge has cither been impressed by it or has 
not felt himself able to ignore it. 
* * * a 

the details of the Three 
that the British delegates 
in their proposals 


recognize 


We again now 
Power Conference, 
innumerable 


cannot survey 
but we think 
instance, 


gave signs (for 
for reducing the size of ships, reducing the power of 
£1033] 
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guns and enormously reducing the expenditure on the 
Navy by extending the life of ships) that they meant busi- 
ness. The conception of “mathematical parity” has for 
the moment triumphed. The Manchester Guardian quotes 
words from the last issue of the American Jrmy and Navy 
Journal, which show that the Big Navy party was actually 
annoyed by the British decision to hold wp cruiser con- 
struction. The journal says that the British authorities 
are “deliberately propagandising this country for the 
purpose of preventing a real cruiser programme being 
recommended by the President to Congress.” It goes on 
to say that ‘the Administration, and the American people 
as well, are awake to the fact that the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Treaty has been violated by the British.” 
‘ * % % a 

Of course, the American Press, as a whole, has never 
put that astonishingly perverse interpretation on the 
British decision to delay building. If moderation in 
building is to be called “ propaganda ” we want much 
more of such propaganda. Misunderstanding may last 
for a time, but if the people on both sides of the Atlantic 
who want to substitute reason for foree make their voices 
heard, reason will triumph in the end. Nothing can 
prevent it. The British Government in the meantime 
might do a goed deal more in the way of stating their 
faith and intentions. In a matter of this kind it is useless 
to say that “ pious opinions ” are of no value. They are 
of great value. Either we must believe or not believe 
in the reiterated statement that war with America is 
“unthinkable.” If it is really unthinkable, the Govern- 
ment ought to act on that basis. They ought to tell 
America that it cannot matter to us how many ships she 
builds in any class and that we do not propose to argue 
about it. 

tk % * x 

Those parts of Mr. Coolidge’s Message which mainly 
concern Americans emphasize the immense wealth of the 
United States, which now “ possesses the greatest treasure 
ever bestowed upon any people.” Americans have, of 
course, been particularly interested by the rather reprov- 
ing words which Mr. Coolidge addressed to the farmers. 
The fact is that the farmers have not had their share in 
the general advance of wealth. Like our own farmers, 
they are asking for help. Mr. Coolidge promises them 
that “any workable proposal” will have the carnest 
support of the Government, but he does not regard their 
own suggestion that there should be a reduction of the 
tariff as a *‘ workable proposal.” 

* * * * 

Before M. Briand left Paris for Geneva at the end 
of last week he hurriedly negotiated an agreement 
with the Italian Ambassador for guarantecing the 
position of Italian citizens in France and of French 
citizens in Italy. This is only one more proof of 
M. Briand’s anxicty to be friendly with Italy. He 
could hardly have given a more graceful pledge of 
good will, as the number of Italians in France is much 
greater than that of Frenchmen in Italy. He has a 
very keen cye for political country, and he would not 
have taken so much trouble to placate Italy if he were 
not genuinely coneerned about the ill-feeling which has 
arisen over the recent Treaties. He sincerely believed 
that the French Treaty with Yugoslavia would calm 
the nerves of that country. Unhappily, it had the 
oppusite effect. 

* Be “ cs 

The Yugoslavians, instead of living in quict and 
confidence, boasted of the Treaty and waved it cestatically 
in the face of Italy. Italy’s reply was to rush through 
a Treaty with Albania for common defence. This new 
Treaty, which was ratified in the Italian Chamber last 


ey 


Saturday, is a more vigorous statement of the pri: iples 
of the Treaty of Tirana with Albania, which was ak 
ratified last Saturday. Thus we sec that France wis 
her friends and Italy with her friends have fallei int 
distinct hostile groups. It is inconecivable that Italy ways 
to fight France any more than that France warts | 
fight Italy, but the grouping is in itself dangerous a 
recalls the political strategy of the days before thy 
M. Briand has to 
Mussolini and discuss the whole situation, but in thes 
days of excitement there would be danger if such ay 
interview were unfruitful. 


League. preposed meet Sien 


* * * 
Australia has been suffering from another strike of 


the waterside workers. About 35,000 were “ out” and 
about 130 ships were affected. The cause of disput 
was the old trouble of overtime. In the strike of 
the Waterside Workers’ Federation vefused to allow me 
to work after 5 p-m.., though it was not really so nineh 
concerned about the hours as about its own atternpt 
to force the employers to obtain all their labour from: th 
Federation. That dispute, like many others, was ended 
by an award of the Arbitration Court, but the award 
has been disregarded by the workers. The 
question has again been only the immediate pretext of 
dispute ; the employers wanted to bring to a test the 
whole question of obedience to Arbitral awards, 


124, 


overtie 


By * BS * 

The men have made a practice of obeying parts of 
an award which were satisfactory to them, and violating 
those which were not. 
that even on the employers’ side there is unwavering 
belief in the method of awards from the Courts. The 
whole machinery has caused an increasing amount of 
misgiving, and it would not be surprising if Australia 
soon wished to return to the old ways of conciliation. 
A notable fact in the dispute of the past few days was that 
the Commonwealth Line did not join with the other 
employers. Judge Beevy, of the Federal Court, brow)! 
the parties together at the Arbitration Court to discuss 
the working of two shifts, or “ pick-ups,” as they 
valled, and on Wednesday the men submitted to an interim 
award for three months. 

* - « “ 

On Wednesday, in the House of 
MacDonald moved the Labour Party’s Vote of Cens: 
on the Prime Minister. lis opening accusation, that 
Mr. Baldwin (on the oceasion when the Labour Party 
shouted down the President of the Board of Trade and 
prevented all debate) had “ thwarted the first attempt 
at a coal debate,” was so amusingly clumsy that the 
Unionists were put in a good humour at onee. Even 
if that had not been so, nobody wanted more tumult ; 
on the contrary, everybody wanted a coal debate at last, 
The motion was so framed that discussion of Myr, 
Baldwin’s conduct a fortnight ago in having put up the 
President of the Board of Trade to speak instead of him- 
self, inevitably led on to a debate on the condition of 
the coal mines, Mr. Baldwin took Mr. MacDonald's 
invective very quietly, and frankly admitted that every 
party had been guilty of organized interruption. The 
only difference was that Unionists and Liberals had been 
“ashamed of it the next morning.” ‘The reason why he 
had not offered to speak in the original debate was that 
he thought the Secretary for Mines ought to be allowed 
to sing his swan song. Otherwise he would naturally 
have wished to speak. In general, however, he must say 
that adiministvation was nowadays so intricate that it 
was impossible for a Prime Minister to do more than give 
a general direction to debate. The highly technical task 


It need not be supposed, however, 
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of explaining the work of a Department belonged properly 
to the head of that Department. One may think that 


Mr. Baldwin's decision a fortnight ago was mistaken, 
put no case whatever remains for charging him with 


insulting or callous behaviour, 
* x * » 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister then made the speech which 
he would have made a fortnight ago. The situation was 
not so bad as in 1925. Production and export of coal 
were both up; 24,000 more miners were employed. 
The Government preferred the policy of individualism 
to that of nationalization. Within the limits of that 
choice they had done what they could to assist the 
industry and drain off surplus labour. The Eight Hours 
Act had reduced working costs by 2s. 8d. per ton, of which 
only 7d. came from wages. Lower costs had increased 
sales by 2,000,000 tons, and proportionately increased 
employment, An important announcement was that the 
Government will sect up a Commission of three to stimu- 
late the transference of workers from the “ black spots ” 
to other arcas, both at home and abroad. The Vote of 
Censure was defeated by 347 votes to 142. 

x xe * * 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party on 
Tuesday Mr. MacDonald was re-elected unopposed « 
Chairman of the Party and Mr. J. R. Clynes as Deputy- 
The day before the mecting a careful state- 
ment had been issued about Mr. MacDonald’s health. 
It was pointed out that there had been many rumours 
that Mr. MacDonald might soon resign the leadership 
on his doctor’s advice. The truth was that Mr. MacDonald 
was not contemplating resignation, for which there was 


- 


S 


Chairman. 


cause. 
* * * “ 


no sufficient 


Mr. Lloyd George has issued a statement on the 
political fund which stands in his name. He says 
that the fund was collected by the Whips in exactly 
the same way as every other political fund has been 
collected. “It is not always realized that during the 
Coalition Government the Conservative Party continued 
to inaintain its own fund and that when the Coalition 
was ended it retained whatever amounts were collected 
by its Whips during that period.” The Honours Lists, 
savs Mr. Lloyd George, were prepared during his Prime 
Ministership by the Chief Whips “in the usual way.” 
They were then submitted either to Mr. Bonar Law 
or to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. honours 
were urged on “ purely public grounds,” and Mr. Lloyd 
George adds that he had no information as to who had 
or had not subscribed to party funds. He discrectly 
quotes, however, remarks which Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain made in 1922 to the effect that though it 
would be wrong to recommend any man for an honour 
unless his public conduct entitled him to it, the fact that 
he had helped his party was an “* additional claim.” 

- x * * 


Claims to 


somnie 


Mr. Lloyd George says that until after the General 
Election of 1923 his fund was administered by the 
Whips without any reference to him. Then a Committee 
consisting of Mr. McCurdy, Sir William Edge and Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George was formed to take charge of the 
fund. The amount of the fund, he declares, has been 
“ fantastically exaggerated,” and most of it is derived 
from the appreciation in the value of newspapers which 
were bought out of the fund. When these newspapers 
were sold the proceeds were paid over to an enlarged 
Committee, of which Sir Robert Hutchison and Sir 
Charles Barrie became members. The fund has been 
used for enabling poor men to stand as Liberal candidates, 
for investigation into the coal industry and agriculture 


and industry generally, for propaganda as a result of these 
investigations, and for a bureau for inquiring into the 


grievances of ex-Service men. 


C m * * 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George protests against the 
“calumny ” and “ cowardly slander’ which have been 


“spread insidiously and privately by men and women 
of the baser sort * against his honesty. “ Not a penny of 
this fund,” he declares, “ have I ever touched for my 
use.” As Mr. Lloyd protests so 
here must have been calumny of this kind, 
never heard of it. We cannot 
hewspaper 


private George 
vehemently t 
but we 
reeall an 


confess that we 
instance of a serious person or 
saying that Mr. Lloyd George the 
himself, The real charge has been quite different and 
directed impropriety of any political 


money on 


spent 


was against the 


fund standing in the name of a single person. Many 
Liberals themselves have complained of this injurious 
anomaly. Last week it was announced that a Trust 


(in the legal sense) had been formed and that Sir John 
Simon had approved of the deeds constituting it. Sir 
John Simon tinmediately denied this report —he had never 
secn any deeds or expressed any opinion whatever. 
It may be that the the fund 
at all events, political trustees, but Mr. Lloyd George does 
He calls them a Commi tec. 


said controllers of are, 


not even use that phrase. 


A correspondent writes to us that Unionist Associa- 
tions in the Carlisle district are being invited to pass 
resolutions for the abolition of the Carlisle experiment 
He belief 


that the Associations can safely count upon the approval 


in Temperance reform. even expresses the 


of the IIome Secre tary, by whose Di partine nf thre 


( xperi- 


ment is now administered. If an attempt is made to 
pass these resolutions, we hope that Unionists will 
resist vigorously, Many } ople wh P) bv no wWeEans 


believe in State ownership of the drink trade are grateful 


for the Carlisle experiment. Every serious person wants 
some more T mperance reform of some sort or by some 
means, and the Carlisle experiment, which is remnant 


of War control, has been 


raising the level of public-house management in its area. 


a stimulus by COUSPICH musly 


* * % * 


Those who hold that 


in the way of reforming itself, if it were cneouraged or 


the Nh ide could do mate miore 


required to do SO, have as eood reason as anybody 
else to be grateful for the Carlisle experiment as some- 
thing that can be pointed to as a proof and a test. For 


the purpose of comparison with private cnterprise, 


however, the scheme would be much more valuable if 
it worked under the financial conditions which are imposed 
upon the Trade. Carlisle is not merely not under the 
Licensing Justices; it pays no taxes or rates, though 
it makes a voluntary grant in aid of the rates. It would 
be entirely wrong and foolish, in our view, to abolish the 
We hope the Carlisle 


Unionist Associations will point out that the experiment 


Carlisle experiment as such. 


could be made even more instructive if it were conducted 
under the normal financial conditions of the Trade. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, +} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}; on Wednesday week 1014 ; a year ago 99 jg. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86; on Wednesday 
week 857: a year ago 843. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75; on Wednesday week 74 a year 


ago 74j. 
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Bringing Russia In 


HE visit of the Soviet delegation to Geneva has 
produced an intensely interesting and malleable 
situation which ought to be plied with the hammer of 
common sense. The problem of disarmament is difficult 
enough in all conscience, but it is made almost hopeless 
when Europe does things which stiffen Russia in her 
determination to keep out of the League. How on 
earth can it be expected that a sense of security—which 
all cautious people admit is the necessary preliminary 
to disarmament—will grow up if nations are able to 
say: “But Russia, which is potentially one of the 
strongest nations in the world, refuses to join the League. 
We do not know what Russia is thinking and planning. 
So long as that is so we cannot possibly throw down 
our arms”? 

The value of the Russian visit to Geneva lies in this, 
that it provides a fresh opportunity—for Britain in 
particular—of trying to bring Russia into that kind of 
intimate contact with Europe which will round off 
some of the unpleasantly sharp edges of the Soviet 
character. Running water wears away stone, but the 
technique of the League, which impresses everybody 
who comes within range of it and, indeed, casts a spell 
over many, has a much higher pewer of attrition than 
running water. 

Last week we wrote of the Russian scheme for com- 
plete and immediate disarmament as fatuous nonsense. 
We wish we could modify this harsh description ; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot, for nonsensical the scheme 
certainly was. Think what it meant. It meant that 
the immediate suppression of all factories which produce 
arms, all military training, all Ministries of War, and 
all navies, would unarm the decent nations in the world 
and leave irmed all those rogues and malefactors who 
are only waiting for an occasion to prey upon their 
neighbours. The scheme would be tantamount to doing 
away with the police. That is not our idea of peace, 
as we cannot believe in a policy of letting hell run loose 
and calling it by a pleasing name. The Soviet proposal 
went even further than we have yet said. It was 
proposed that every factory capable of being converted 
to military purposes should be abolished. In other 
words, half the factories in the world which minister to 
the well-being of mankind by producing chemicals and 
drugs and dyes, and many forms of clothing, would be 
levelled to the ground as being capable of conversion. 
You might as well abolish mankind altogether—par- 
ticularly as men are more easily adapted to military 
purposes than anything else on earth. 

Directly we read this fantastic plan we felt it necessary 
to say what we thought, because we feared that it might 
do immeasurable injury to the League. A moment’s 
reflection will show how easily this might come about. 
Distant nations which do not take the trouble to inform 
themselves about the League would be tempted to say : 
“See what cynics and humbugs nearly all the members 
of the League are! The Russians come forward with 
a magnilicent, whole-hearted scheme for abolishing once 
for all the atrocity of war, but the League laughs it out 
of court.” In these circumstances we cannot agree 
with those who deprecate the employment of strong 
words about the Russian scheme. But although we have 
had to say this, it is right and necessary to point out 
that, in spite of the fatuity of the Russian demonstration, 
the fact that the Bolshevists were present at Geneva is 
entirely to the good. 

In this context our Geneva correspondent makes a 


point with which we unreservedly agree. He says, jn 
effect, that there would have been just cause for alarm 
if the Russians, after making a bitter demonstration 
against the “ Capitalist ” League, had rushed out of the 
room, banged the door and returned post haste to 
Moscow. Nothing of the sort, however, happened. They 
consented, in spite of the chilliness with which their 
proposal was received, to take part in the Committee of 
Security and Arbitration which will meet in February, 
Onlookers tell us that already they have come a little 
within the influence of the League. In February, if 
they return as observers of the work of the Committee, 
they will breathe still more of that wholesome and 
healing atmosphere. Moscow in its worst propaganda 
style talks of a great “ conquest’ over Geneva, but 
M. Litvinoff at least knows better. 

France, as it seems to us, has taken a much better 
way than Britain has taken with Russia. She sent 
packing the Bolshevist representative who tried -or 
whose Government tried—to stir up revolution in France 
and who circulated seditious pamphlets in the Army, 
But she did not break off relations with Russia; 
she merely asked for another representative. She thus 
simultaneously made her protest and served her own 
convenience by quietly maintaining relations. The 
British method, which began well under Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, degenerated into something far less prac- 
tical. So long as Sir Austen personally controlled our 
relations with Russia, he acted on the principle that, 
though we did not want to be intimate with the Bolshe- 
vists, nothing could be gained by sending a whole nation 
to Coventry. This plan has been tried over and over 
again, and has always failed. It is as sure to fail as the 


cognate operation of sending troops into a forcign 
country to help one section against another. Failure 


can be accounted for by those psychological causes 
which Renan brilliantly discussed in his famous play, 
L’ Abbesse de Jouarre. Unhappily, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks twitched the reins out of Sir Austen’s hands and 
raided the Arcos building. He was searching for a 
stolen document which was not found there. He found 
a great deal of incriminating literature, but there was 
not a line, nor even a word, which could not have been 
paralleled over and over again in previous discoveries. 
The sequel of the raid is an appreciable injury to 
our trade with Russia, and that is too high a price to 
pay for trying to teach people who are perhaps unteach- 
able. No doubt, if the Soviet is so much hurt by the 
rupture—financially and in other respects—that she 
comes hat in hand pleading for a renewal of relations, 
it will be possible for the British Government to say 
that the coup of Sir William Joynson-Hicks has been 
successful. But even then it will be a nice question 
whether we shall have done well+to pay a high price 
for what might have been achieved much more cheaply. 
However that may be, let it be made clear to Russia, 
now that she has come to Geneva, that no sane person 
in this country dreams of wanting to put a ban upon 
her because she stands for Communism. Whether she 
is Communistic or not—though, as a matter of simple 
fact, she has never achieved Communism—is no concern 
of ours. All we are concerned with is that, if she makes 
a promise not to tamper with British institutions, she 
shall keep that promise. It appears that when M. 
Litvinoff talked with Sir Austen Chamberlain at 
Geneva he pointed out that the ‘“‘ Comintern” (just 
because it is an “ international” body) could not be 
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controlled by the Soviet. Naturally, Sir Austen could 
not accept such an explanation. The Soviet, in the 
worst manner of the Russian Imperial régime, acknow- 
ledges agents of the Comintern when they do successful 
work in other countries, and repudiates them when they 
fail. The Bolshevists must recognize that on such 
conditions no country can possibly be on comfortable 
terms with them. 

It seems, however, if we may judge from Mr. Baldwin's 
hint in his Guildhall speech, that the Government would 


The Health 


TYE nation may be congratulated on having Sir 
1 George Newman as Chicf Medical Officer to the 
Board of Education. His Report for 1926 on the 
health of children in the State schools is as absorbing 
as it is masterly in arrangement, narrative and comment. 
Here is a case of the art that conceals art, for the 
writing is so simple and domestic that anyone could 
understand it. And it is extremely important that it 
should be understood, as it is in substance an appeal 
for preventing illness in its earlier stages instead of 
letting matters drift till the State is put to the vast 
expense of curing disease which need never have 
oecurred. It cannot be too much emphasized that it 
nav be economic to spend large sums on prevention, 
but that it is certainly uneconomic to spend the vast 
sums that now disappear in attempts to overtake 
neglect. 

Although Sir George does not dispute that much 
disease is due to insanitary housing, poor clothing and 
under-feeding, he is firm in his conviction that the 
worst enemy of all is ignorance. He believes that this 
ignorance could gradually be abolished. Nothing is 
more satisfactory in his Report than the bold logic 
with which he advances to his conclusion that, as 
instruction in hygiene is one of the most important 
branches of knowledge, it ought to be made com- 
pulsory in schools for all children over a certain age. 
We have seldom read better advice. It is not as though 
lessons in what Sir George calls “‘a wholesome way of 
living” would be a detached subject of no educational 
value in itself. The study of what disease is, of how 
it is caused, and of how it can be avoided, is interlocked 
with countless other fascinating branches of general 
knowledge. A child who can think intelligently about 
health—-not only of its own health but the health of 
others—is on the high road to be a good citizen. 

Sir George Newman gratefully acknowledges that the 
health of the children of school age is noticeably better 
than it was. In the past twenty years the children 
have become stronger, taller and heavier—particularly 
in London. They wear better clothes and they are 
better fed. This testimony of improvement is all the 
more agreeable because it covers the period of the War 
and of the coal strike. 

Yet how much remains to do! The system of 
medical inspection in schools is comparatively recent, 
and we can see how much it has achieved already ; 
but by lighting up one area it has shown the darkness 
of others. Sir George points out that one-quarter of 
the children when they first come to school need medical 
nttention. Evidently there is a pre-school period in 
which many children, if they have not been neglected, 
nt least have not been carefully watched. The Maternity 
nnd Infant Welfare clinics have done invaluable work, 
but there is a gap between infancy and the school age, 
Sir George definitely suggests that this gap ought to 
be covered, and he is strongly in favour of more Nursery 


be willing to return to the realism of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain if only the Bolshevists gave them the chance. 
M. Litvinoff’s visit to Sir Austen was an attempt to do 
this, though not a very good one. We look to further 
visits of the Russians to Geneva to help matters in the 
right direction, and in the meantime the British Govern- 
ment should not meet any new advances with a glassy 
stare. They should even tempt the Sovict into that 
commerce of statesmen that offers the only hope of 


moulding Russian policy into a reputable shape. 


of the Child 


Schools. If we assume that infant welfare work comes 
to an end, as a rule, when the child is one year old, 
there is the period from one year to five vears, which 
is a common time for the almost invisible development 
of disease. It is well known to-day that one of the 
most frequent causes of wrecked lives is rheumatisin in 
school children. Sir George says that rheumatism 
causes something like eighty per cent. of the deaths 
from heart disease under twenty years of age, and not 
less than forty per cent. of the total cardiac mortality 
which in 1926 was the principal cause of death at 
all ages. 

From the body Sir George Newman turns to the 
mind, and shows that the provision of more oppor- 
tunities for playing games is essential. He conceives 
of education as a “charming” thing. He is no crank, 
and he would not sanction the nonsense that the charm 
should so obliterate the consciousness of being dis- 
ciplined that the child would leave school without ever 
havi.rg discovered that life consists largely of the duty 
of doing tedious or disagreeable things. All the same, 
he sees the time of education as the great occasion for 
“happy days in the sunshine in the wide and winsome 
fields of Nature.” Education, he says, should consist 
* of the beginnings of music, art and letters, of adventure 
and heroism, of the vigour of the vouthful body and 
the curiosity of the awakening mind, of tales of romance, 
of games.” Translating this ideal into practice, he 
wants not only more playing fields, but more open-air 
schools. He is no friend of the sterile and snobbish 
doctrine that the children in State schools should be 
taught only what is “useful *’—as though any child 
could grow up to real usefulness whose mind was 
incapable of being engaged by beautiful things and the 
amenities of human culture. In elaborating his thoughts 
about the impulse to play, Sir George takes an analogy 
from the young of all animals. “ Puppies, kittens, 
chicks and baby elephants and the human infant all 
manifest this hidden impulse. Is it not something we 
ought to train and build upon?” Surely it is. 

This Report ought to be widely circulated. It is not 
only a counterblast to ignorance, but a strong stimulus 
to new endeavour, ‘The time has almost passed away 
when one used to read in the evidence at an inquest 
on a child who had died from eating indigestible food 
the familiar answer of the ignorant mother. When 
asked by the Coroner if the child had been * properly 
fed,” she would proudly say: “It always had what 
we had”! It will pay the nation to make children 
healthy from the cradle. We might put the argument 
on much higher grounds, but these lowest grounds are 
firm cnough, Ill-health lowers the productivity of the 
nation more than it has ever been lowered by strikes, 
And if the average of health among the wage-earners 
can be bodily raised, we need not wail so much as our 
cugenists do now about the disparity of the birth-rate 
hetween one class and another, 
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Humane Slaughter of Pigs: The “Spectator’s” Experiment 


REPRESENTATIVE of the Spectator, while 

travelling through Northern Europe last summer, 
was much struck with the advantages of a new method 
of pig-killing, which is more expeditious and more 
humane than the old. The proprietors of the Spectator 
therefore determined to secure a practical demonstration 
of the method in England, in the hope that by its general 
adoption much needless suffering might be prevented. 
A Schermer Pig Trap was imported from Germany, 
and Messrs. Arthur Davy and Sons, Limited, of Sheflield, 
who have always been interested in humane methods 
of slaughtering pigs, kindly undertook to give it a 
thorough practical test. We are glad to say that the 
trap has proved to be most successful. 

Messrs. Davy first tried the pig trap privately last 
week. The first six pigs to be slaughtered averaged 
12 stone 10 |b., varying from 14 stone 3 lb. down to 
11 stone 11 Ib. The next batch were much heavier, 
ranging from 20 stone 9 lb. up to 29 stone, and averaging 
23 stone 4 lb. The animals selected were thus a repre- 
sentative lot. Nevertheless they were casily dealt 
with at the rate of one a minute. Moreover, the firm 
were convinced that the process could be accelerated 
still further when the trap was permanently fixed and 
somewhat modified in design. They showed that they 
were in earnest by offering to buy the trap. 

A second demonstration was given on Monday in the 
presence of a member of the Sheffield Telegraph staff, 
acting on behalf of the Spectator. Anybody who has seen 
the old method of slaughtering pigs knows that the 
spectacle of an animal hanging by its hind legs, kicking 
and squealing in terror, is not easily forgotten, except by 
men who are continually engaged in the gruesome work. 
But there need be no fear of witnessing a demonstration 
of the new pig trap. Indeed, apart from one or two 
inevitably unpleasant incidents in the process, a sensitive 
person might watch the operation of this trap without 
experiencing anything of the nauseating repugnance which 
he would undoubtedly feel if other methods were used. 
It was made obvious that the method is infinitely superior 
to other ways of slaughter which are still in use to-day. 

It was not diflicult to persuade pigs, which had been 
comfortably penned on the premises so that they had 


become accustomed to the environment and were without 
fear, to go down a narrow gangway into the trap. Before 
each animal had gone many feet, however, the bottom 
of the trap automatically fell out, a lever was pulled, and 
the pig became tightly wedged in position between the 
sheet metal sides of the trap, its feet through the bottom, 
The slaughterer then lost no time and had no dilliculty iy 
placing the Cash captive bolt pistol in position and shooting 
the pig. There was little or no squealing, and no struggling; 
everything was done efliciently, rapidly, and humanely. 

Then the carease was ejected from the trap by the 
pulling of another lever, and assistants lost no time in 
pinioning the pig’s hind legs, hauling it up on a pulley 
arrangement, gashing its throat and so bleeding it. The 
whole process seemed to occupy a remarkably short space 
of time, during the most part of which the pig was 
insensible. 

The success of the demonstration was the more note. 
worthy because the firm had not then been able to make 
certain structural alterations to assist in the efficient 
working of the trap. On Monday the gangway down 
which the pigs go led to a room in which there is a certain 
amount of noise and glare of light. That has been altered, 
and the pigs will now have no fear at all in entering the 
trap. Moreover, the work has been greatly expedited. 

It is interesting to note that the trap is considered to be 
efficient from a business point of view as well as from the 
humanitarian standpoint. Mr. A. C. Davy, the managing 
director, says that, compared with the roping system, a 
saving of time can be effected, and his operatives, who are 
usually opposed to any change, are very enthusiastic as to 
its efliciency. ‘ Blood splash ” does not occur even in 1 
per cent. of the animals slaughtered, and there is no 
deterioration in the meat or in the hams and the bacon 
after curing. We may add that, according to Messrs. 
Davy’s records, the captive bolt pistol has been used to 
kill 14,339 pigs since they adopted it two years ago, and 
it has never failed. 

We present the results of this experiment in humane 
slaughtering to the public in the hope and belief that the 
new method will be rapidly and widely adopted in this 
country. The old coarse and cruel methods are really 
obsolete. 


The Week in Parliament 


FFXAHROUGH the merciful application of the guillotine, 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill has now reached 
its final stages. A desultory and somewhat unsatisfactory 
discussion about training centres took place on an amend- 
ment moved by the Minister of Labour last Monday. 
Mr. Herbert Williams, who had the better of an exchange 
with Lady Astor, rightly insisted that the Committee 
should deal with practical realities in the shape of definite 
and feasible schemes, rather than with shadowy and ill- 
considered ideals. Much trouble would have been 
saved if it had been made perfectly clear from the start 
that this Bill was not intended to provide a solution for 
the problem of unemployment, or to stand alone. The 
basic idea of the measure, which is that the unemployment 
insurance scheme shall be an insurance scheme, and that 
benefit shall therefore be claimed as a right, is sound. 
But as Mr. Harold Macmillan pointed out in the debate 
on the second reading, only those workers who are nor- 
mally likely to be employed and who are thrown out of 
work for comparatively short periods due to superficial 
causes, are really covered by the Bill. The distressingly 
large number of workers who can never again obtain 


employment in their own trade remain untouched. It is 
unthinkable that any considerable number of these should 
be transferred to the rates in 1929. For them the State 
will, sooner or later, have to accept a measure of responsi- 
bility, otherwise the whole finance of the Insurance Act 
will break down irretrievably, and the burden on the 
rates will be still further increased. Moreover, it is 
manifestly unfair to ask men who are thrown out of work 
through the operation of economic forces over which they 
have no control whatsoever, to accept poor law relief or 
starve. A third alternative must be found. If Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland had admitted at the outset that these 
workers occupied a separate category, and that the 
Government would examine all possible methods of deal- 
ing with them, apart from the Bill before the House ; 
and if he had further agreed to reconsider the financial 
position of the fund before the 30-contribution scale came 
into operation, I believe there would have been little 
difficulty in passing the measure, and members would 
have been preserved from ten days of almost unprece- 
dented weariness and _ irritation. 

The astonishing complexity of the schedules which 
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contain a veritable maze of cross-references, mostly to 
past Acts, provoked an outburst of protest from all 
guarters on Tuesday, and the Minister was cheered 
oshen he offered to codify and simplify the existing 
Jaw. 

In the meantime an interesting restlessness is to be 
observed in Unionist circles. Members of all sections of 
the party are deeply concerned about the condition of the 


heavy industries and of agriculture, which, despite Press 


reports to the contrary, continues to get steadily worse. 
The Die-hards and the “ Y.M.C.A.” have recently been 
expressing their sentiments in strikingly similar terms, 
and if the Government suppose that they can continue 
their policy of masterly inactivity, they will soon be 
disillusioned. I am pretty sure they will be faced with 
an uncompromising demand from many of their sup- 
porters, who do not usually think in line, for Protection. 
WATCHMAN, 


An Interview with the Soviet Minister of Education 


gee the red-plush curtains that screen the 
4 end of the Hall of Glass at Geneva from the lake- 
side and its passers-by, M. Litvinoff's tawny mane 
stood out distinct, dishevelled, altogether remarkable. 
Compared to him, his main coadjutor on the Russian 
delegation, M. Lunacharsky, the Soviet Minister for 
Education since the Bolsheviks assumed power, scemed 
a conventional bourgesis gentilhomme. 

Yet of these two men who sat side by side listening to 
the speeches on disarmament (reported on another page), 
I suspect that M. Lunacharsky is the cleveree and the 
hetter balanced of the two: I daresay also he has the major 
M. Litvinoff’s 
type you could find directing a successful wholesale 
hat shop on Twenty-third Street in New York; M. 
Ianacharsky’s type is commoner with us, but wherever 
He has a well-shaped, 
domed head, quizzical eyes, the hands of the art- 
connoisseur that he is, and a= general appearance of 
M. Litvinoff looks violent (although his 
as some of the newspaper reports 


strength in the councils of the Soviet. 


vou see it, it is in a place of power. 


1 nevolence. 
voice is not a roar, 
stated), whereas M. Lunacharsky is all suavity, smiles, 
and sanity. I have heard it said that he is the sanest 
Commissar in Russia, and his acts confirm this impression. 

He it is who has saved the priceless art treasures in 
Leningrad and Moscow. IIe it is who has tried to do 
something for education in Russia. He is 
in the faith of Lenin in that he 
bility of a Communistic society where * the exploitation 
but he is also 


sound 
believes in the possi- 
of man by man” shall be no more ; 
realist enough to know that his dream is far from 
fulfilment. 

“Tt will be a very long time before we can hope to 
extirpate the small capitalist,” he said to me quite 
frankly in his hotel. ‘“ They will continue long after 
the State has assumed the direction of all major enter- 
prises in every country in the world.” 

*A century ?” I suggested. 

* Not so long, I hope, but it is impossible to tell how 
the minds of men will develop. That is an unknown 
factor. What is known is that for the present we must 
admit private ownership, on a small scale at any rate. 
Lenin said so years ago in his New Economic Policy, 
and events have more than justified his marvellous 
prescience, Those who his ideas and 
attempt a purer Communism are going backwards, not 
forwards. Long ago Lenin told me that Russia was not 
really the right country to try the Communist experiment, 
We needed another decade 


would reverse 


but events forced our hand. 
or two of industrialization before we were ripe for the 
trial. England, Franee, Germany, America, on the 
other hand, are ready now.” 

“And what of M. Trotsky and his followers?” I 
asked, feeling intuitively, however, that it was a painful 
subject, for M. Lunacharsky would be loyal to old 
friends. 

“Ca me fait mal au coeur. 
years! Such strength and energy 


such terrible mis- 


Comrades of so many 


direction of powers that might still serve their country ! 
We cannot afford to lose good men in Russia to-day. 
But still less can we afford to arguc and wrangle amongst 
ourselves. The Communist Party is solid as a rock. 
Through twenty years of terror we been tried, 
The metal of the Revolution was tempered in the Czarist 
Tt will cut through any obstacle now. Directly 
our cause is threatened our champions pour in from 
every village in Russia. They are flocking to Moscow 
now, and unless Trotsky and his few hundred adherents 


hav« 


régime, 


promise obedience to the party they will be arrested. 
There in Russia to-day. We 
are men of action, not talk: unless Trotsky toes the 
line, he will be crushed.” 

Having thus disposed of internal affairs, we 
Geneva, where I understand the Russian delegation are 
with the 
made for them on this occasion by the Swiss 


cannot be two parties 


turned to 


more than content arrangemcits that have 
been 
Government, As regards disarmament, M. Lunacharsky 
made a good point about M. Litvinoff's very emphatically 
expressed opinions, They were opinions, he said, rather 
than schemes. Russia was asked how peace could best 
be secured, in her judgment. She had answered according 
to the light that was in her. 
able, it was for others to make different proposals—-the 
US.S.R. will consider them all and severally, co-operating 
to the limit of her ability with whatever scheme was 


jut to ask a man his opinion and 


It her re ply Was unaccept- 


finally put forward. 
then to be angry at his suggestions is mal a propos as 
well as unkind. 

* Certainly you will need armed forces on your Indian 
North-West Frontier,’ M. 


answer to a question, “* That is a detail to be discussed 


Funacharsky admitted in 
if disarmament is seriously considered. Certainly, on 
the other hand, we cannot prevent the spread of our 
ideas of liberty and equality. Perhaps they are distasteful 
to great Empires. But that is not our fault. We 
have made our peoples really free. Take the Tartars, 
for instance. They were forbidden under the Czars 
to have schools of their own. Now they are springing 
They also have a University, with their 
Every race in Russia is entitled to its 
We even considered the abolition of our 


up everywhere. 
own professors. 
own language. 
own alphabet to come in line with world civilization. 

“As to education generally,” M. Lunacharsky con- 
tinued, 
conversation not reported here) 


‘TI can confirm what you were saying” (in a 
“about the wave of 
enthusiasm for physical culture that is spreading over 
Europe. We have a million boy scouts in Russia— 
‘pioneers’ they are called, and all staunch advocates 
of the Communist faith. They, we hope, will help to 
found the World-State of the future. 
sending 30 per cent. more of their children to school 
and by 1932 every child in Russia between the ages of 


The peasants are 


eight and twelve will receive at least a partial schooling. 
In Moscow there are six candidates for every place in 
the University. Every village in Russia has a wireless 
apparatus, at least in its central hall, and almost every 
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worker’s family in Moscow and Leningrad is in possession 
of an installation. There are no less than ten times the 
number of cinemas in Russia that there were last year— 
only small portable machines it is true, but infinitely 
better than none. Co-education is a proved success and the 
proportion of women who take part in civic life is consider- 
able—and growing. Lenin always hoped for equal political 
responsibility as between the sexes, and hoped that 
50 per cent. of the Polit Bureau would be composed of 
women. That ideal may be far off yet, but forerunners 
such as Mme. Lenin, and our present Mexican ambassa- 
dress, and Mme. Jacovleva prove that women will one 
day be able to share the burden of administration with 
men in the new social order which we see growing under 
our hands. 

** Meanwhile, we are concentrating on the educational 
possibilities of motion-pictures, radio-telegraphy, and 
modern physiological instruction. Our staff is inadequate 
and our capital is insufficient to do all that we would 
wish. Trained instructors and adequate apparatus 
cannot be found in a night. Nevertheless, our progress 
has been satisfactory.” 

Is M. Lunacharsky really satisfied with the present 
state of Russia? That is the question I asked myself 
as I left him. The results that have been achieved in 
education, to judge by all kiads of independent reports, 
are not negligible. They could, however, have been 
achieved under any form of dictatorship, or even of 
democratic government which brought able men to the 
control of affairs. Has Russia enough men of the calibre 
of its few clever Commissars to carry on the present 
régime ? And how can M. Lunacharsky explain that 
the “rule of the proletariat” (fantastic phrase !) had 
to be heralded by the absolute autocracy of Lenin 
and must be maintained by a no less drastic joint 
dictatorship ? 

Mingled with these thoughts, there ran through my 
mind a feeling of regret that a man so talented and so 
kindly should have to work his vast experiment in 
education amidst the cruelties and contradictions of 
Communism. F. Yeats-Browy. 

Geneva. 


Reincarnation in the West 
ior’ subject of Reincarnation is very much “ in the 

air’ at present; but it is a curious fact that 
many people still look on it as an exclusively Eastern 
belief, forgetting that it was taught in our own islands 
in the time of the Druids, and was celebrated in song 
by many early British bards. The majority of scholars 
hold that the belief arose in the West quite spontaneously, 
and that there is no trace of any oriental influence in 
the poems and legends that have been handed down 
to us. However that may be, Caesar found it flourishing 
among our ancestors, for, in his History of the Gallic 
Wars, he writes that the Druids “ ineculeate this as one 
of their leading tenets—that souls do not become extinct, 
but pass after death from one body to another, and 
they think that men by this tenet are in a great degree 
incited to valour, the fear of death being disregarded.” 
And, again, with reference to the Druids, Valerius 
Maximus somewhat disrespectfully remarks, “ I should 
be tempted to call these breeches-wearing gentry fools, 
were not their doctrine the same as that of the mantle- 
clad Pythagoras.” 

In The Book of the Dun Cow, a collection of old 
Celtic tales, there are many fascinating examples showing 
how deeply rooted the belief was in England and Treland 
of long ago. In one place Tuan MecCairell, son of Mure- 
dach Red-neck, tells how he inhabited the forms of a 


stag, a wild boar, a hawk, and a river salmon. . . . “J 
felt happy, and my swimming was good, and I used to 
escape from every danger and every snare... . | 
remembered every shape in which I had been before.” 
Finally he was re-born in human form as Tuan. Similarly 
the great Irish hero, Cuchullain, after dying in one life 
in early childhood, was re-born of the same mother, 
and took the name of Setanta; while Finn MacCoul, 
another famous hero, was in his next life a king of Ulster 
named Mongan. 

Then there are the many songs of Taliesin (meaning 
“Radiant Brow ”’), a famous Welsh bard of the sixth 
century :-— 

“ I have borne a banner before Alexander . . ¢ 

I have been in Asia with Noah in the Ark, 

I have seen the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrzh, 

I have been in India when Roma was built.” 
Perhaps all the soul-wanderings of Taliesin are not to 
be taken literally—-even in those days there may have 
been such a thing as “ poetic licence ” !—but his poems 
are extremely interesting as an expression of his firm 
belief in the law of Reincarnation. 

Again he sings :— 

** T was a speckled snake on the hill, 


i was a dragon in the lake... 
I was a herdsman besides——- 


” 
and in another place he cries with a burst of poctie 
fervour, “* I have been in many shapes before I attained 
a congenial form. . . . There is nothing in which I have 
not been”! 

It should be noted that this old Welsh singer voices 
not only a belief in Reimearnation, but also in Evolution 
—the evolution of the soul through innumerable foriis, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, before the human kingdom 
is reached. This same soul-evolution was taught hy 
Pythagoras, and those who have studied the Pythagorean 
fragments declare that they contain nothing to warrant 
the statement  -so often made--that Pythagoras believed 
in the possibility of human souls returning to animal 
bodies. On the contrary, he held that it would be 
as impossible for a human soul to enter an animal body 
as for a gallon of water to be contained in a pint-pot. 
He did, however, teach, like many others, that souls 
pass through all the lower kingdoms of nature before 
they attain to human stature, after which they reincarnate 
again and again in human form until all necessary earth- 
lessons have been’ learned. 

Plato followed Pythagoras in upholding this doctrine, 
and states it very definitely in his famous Lawes, as 
well as, more fully, in the Dialogues and the Republic. 
Ovid, in his Wetamorphoses, declares :— 

** Death, so-called, is but old matter dressed 
In some new form. And in a varied vest, 


From tenement to tenement though tosse«l, 
The soul is still the same, the figure only lost”; 


while in Virgil’s .Eneid we read of the “ souls to whom 
by fate a second body is due” ; 
and purified, and led to the waters of Lethe, “ that so, 
forgetful of the past, they may go back to visit 
the vault of the sky, and begin without reluctance to 
return to the body.” 

Indeed, from Greck and Latin writers alone sufficient 
evidence could be drawn to show that the belief has 
never belonged exclusively to the Far East. Empedocles, 
Pindar and Plotinus are three names of weight that 
can be only mentioned here. 
us note that the same doctrine exists among many 
Red Indian and African tribes, showing that it appeals 
to primitive savages as well as to the most highly cultured 
of men. That wonderful woman-traveller, Miss Kingsley, 
found it to be strongly held by the natives of the Niger 
Delta, who think that souls are re-born in the same 
family after only a short interval. Sometimes a mother, 
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when reproving her child, will say, “Oh, we made a 
mistake when we thought you were So-and-so”’! The 
belief is said to have been handed down in these tribes 
from one generation to another for thousands of years. 

To return to the British Isles, Shakespeare refers to 
Browning wrote of 
Rabbi 


the idea in his fifty-ninth Sonnet. 
it repeatedly, in Evelyn Hope, in Paracelsus, in 
ben Ezra :— 
© And I shall the reupon 

Take rest, ere I be vom 

Once more on my adventiive brave 
So did Tennyson, in The Two Voices, in De Profundis, 
end in that carly Sonnet which ends : 


” 
and new. 


* Although I knew not in what time or place, 
Methought that [ had often met with vou, 
And each had lived in other's mind and speech.” 
John Masefield has expressed his conviction of its truth 
both forcibly and beautifully in his poem entitled 1 
Creed: - 
“T hold that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth’ = 


and it will be found over and over again in the work of 


other modern poets too numerous to mention, 

There did not seem, until recently, to be any definite 
reference to the belief in Wordsworth’s poems, for the 
well-known lines, * Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
vetting,” are a statement of the soul’s pre-eristence, 
rather than of its repeated returns to earth. But the 
newly discovered poem in Dorothy Wordsworth’s hand- 
writing (the MS. of which is to be sold at Sotheby's on 
December 15th) provides remarkable evidence of the 
poet’s interest in this age-old doctrine. The lines are 
addressed to an infant, and begin as follows :— 


‘Oh, sweet new-comer to the changeful earth, 


If, as some darkling seers have holedly guessed, 


Thou hadst a being and a huwmen birth, 
And wert erewhile by human parents blessed, 
Long, long before thy present mother pressed 


” 


Thee, helpless stranger, to her fostering breast 
And so one more of the outstanding names in English 
literature can be added to the list of those who have 
written on this absorbing subject. 

Among scicntists and philosophers we find Gustave 
Gelev, who treats of it in detail in his remarkable work 
From the Uneonscious to the Conscious; Carl du Prel, 
the German author of The Philosophy of Mysticism ; 
nad Sir Oliver Lodge, who cxpresscs his Views on the 
point in very interesting fashion in The Making of Man. 
Dr. MeTaggart also deals with it very fully and with a 
wealth of 
Dogmas of Religion, a most 
modern thought on the subject. It has, indeed, been 


suggestive detail in Some 


interesting and 
valuable contribution to 


declared. and with some justification, that all the greatest 
minds throughout human history have subscribed to 
some form of the belief in Reincarnation, though its 
West, and im Western 


seems searcely to have been civen due consideration 


prevalence in the literature, 


by those who have assiduously studied it in Buddhism 


and kindred religiens, Kva Martin, 


The Slum Problem 


VI. Private 


[> several parts of 


class dwellings are being reconditioned by private 


Enterprise in London 


London thousands of working- 
enterprise without any assistance whatsoever from public 
funds. This development is little known to the public, 
although it has been brought to the notice of the Ministry 
of Health. Work carried out during the past five vears 
in such boroughs as Fulham, Camberwell, Southwark, 
and Walworth proves that accommodation can now be 
provided at reasonable rent, and show a remunerative 


return to the owner, provided there is co-operation between 
the tenant and the owner. 

Recently I had the opportunity of visiting several 
estates, all lying within a mile radius of the ‘ Elephant and 
Castle.” In many cases the properties, both five-storied 
tenement buildings and two-storied houses, were almost 
on the point of becoming slums when they were taken over, 
with plaster falling off the walls, paintwork blistered, 
yards inches deep in refuse, windows and window-panes 
broken, and the general condition a source of constant 
complaint by the local sanitary authoritics. The size 
of the task may be imagined from the fact that on one 
estate there are a quarter of a million panes of glass. 

A repair department was set up and skilful manage- 
ment installed. 
since no alternative accommodation was available, the 


As it was impossible to displace tenants, 


work of reconditioning had to be carried on under con- 
siderable difficulty, the occupants being moved from 
room to room. But in the last eighteen months on one 
estate three thousand rooms have been repapered and 
at least four hundred dressers and sinks and other 
amenities have been installed. 

I talked to a number of the tenants. 
old lady who has lived in the same two rooms with a 
seullery and coal cellar adjoining for the last forty vears. 
When she entered in 1887 the rent was 6s. 6d. To-day 
In another case the rent for 


The re Was one 


it is 8s. inclusive of rates. 
four rooms, including rates, the use of a wash-house on 
the roof and a perambulator garage in the yard, was 
15s. 10d. 
in the oven and stood on the table close to a large apple 
The tenant next 
1900, and along 


Here a delicious duck had just been cooked 


tart, waiting for the husband's return. 
door had been in the same rooms since 
the passage another woman who had lived there seven- 
teen years rejoiced that her rent had recently been 
reduced from 16s. 2d. to 15s. 8d. 

These facts are given because they may help to show 
that poor property, contrary to what is generally supposed, 
ean be kept in thoroughly good condition, and vet show 
The rents 


are appreciably lower than the rents charged for similar 


a substantial return on the capital invested. 


accommodation in the district. 

The tenants are encouraged to look after the property 
in their own interests. Up till recently it was a general 
custom to throw tins and other rubbish out of the windows 
into the back yards instead of using the dustbins that had 
been provided, As a result the back vards became 
unhealthy and dirty, and the caretakers had considerable 
trouble in trving to keep them clean. Some 4,000 personal 
letters were recently sent out, one to each tenant, asking 
them not to throw their refuse out of the window. Per- 
sonal visits were also paid at which it was explained that, 
if the tenants took care to prevent the 
with the services 


vards becoming 
filthy, it would be possible to dispense 
of one of the caretakers, and that this would mean a 
reduction in the rent. This has been done. 

Not only are the dwellings repapered an‘l redecorated, 
vithout delay the 


necessary repairs are carried out. I watched tenants 


dressers and cupboards installed, but 


arriving to complain of a lock broken on the front door, 
or of a washer needed on a tap. A member of one of 
the permanent repair staff attended quickly to all such 

The tenants told me how 
and that they realized that the rents were 
Many of them wistfully expressed a 


complaints. comfortable 
they were 
comparatively low. 
wish that lifts should be installed. 

This is no philanthropic scheme. But the estates show 
that under careful management, and with property in 
good structural condition, tenants will respond to efforts 
that are made to improve their conditions, and that this 


can be done without loss, B. S. TownroEkE, 
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second influence was Kipling’s Jungle Books. \Mis« 
Books That Have Helped Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de Sélincourt) was influenced hy 


Well-Known People 


7 E published on October 22nd a symposium of some 

of the best minds of the day on the subject of what 

books had been of the greatest valuc to them. We 
would repeat what we then said, that our desire is by 
no means to swell the present spate of gossip about 


distinguished persons, but rather to serve the cause of 


good reading. The opinion of those who have made a mark 
upon the public life of their day concerning the books 
that have helped them to do so, is obviously useful 
knowledge. ‘That is not our excuse, but our ample 
justification, for publishing this information. 

Sir Auckland Geddes writes: ‘ You ask me to put 
on the back of the post card the names of three books 
which have most influenced me in my career. I find it 
impossible to reply. I cannot now disentangle the 
influences which have moulded my thought. I do not 
suppose that any book which I have ever read has been 
without some influence, and I should imagine that those 
which have most affected my career have at some critical 
moment influenced my mood in a way which, even at 
the time, I necessarily failed to recognize.” Sir John 
Reith says: “The Bible is the first, but there are so 
many compctitors for the other two places, prose and 
verse, Classical and modern, that I cannot possibly 
differentiate.” Lords Meath and Sydenham have 
clear-cut views on the question. They both put the 
Bible first: after that book the former elects for Dr. 
Smiles’s Self-Help and Duty, and the latter for ‘‘ The 
plays attributed to Shakespeare ” and Sir John Secley’s 
Works. Sir William Orpen gives: (1) The Bible; 
(2) Heine’s Florentine Nights; (3) Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, by Addington Symonds, Sir Reginald 
Bloomlicld’s list is: (1) The Republic of Plato ; (2) Ethics 
of Aristotle; (3) Lessing’s Laocoon, Sir William 
Beveridge writes: ‘‘To be allowed a choice of three 
books only is no good to me. If you want the first 
three which IT wrote down in a list of seven, they are : 
Erewhon Revisited and the Synoptie Gospels, both as 
studies of character, and Huxley’s Lay Sermons and 
Essays for a view of life and science. The other four 
at present are: (1) Plato’s Symposium and Republic ; 
(2) Middlemarch; (8) Wordsworth’s Collected Poems ; 
(4) The Egoist. Sir Basil Zaharoff’s favourite books are : 
(1) Erckmann-Chatrian’s L’dimi Fritz; (2) Bulwer 
Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii; (3) Dickens's 
David Copperfield. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill writes that she is doubtful 
about the books that have influenced her most, having 
varied so much in her tastes and interests from time to 
time, but that on the whole she would say that they 
were: (1) St. Augustine's Confessions, or perhaps Plotinus 
(she is not sure which of these two to choose) ; (2) Dante’s 
Paradiso; (3) The Mystical Element of Religion, by 
Baron Von Hiigel. Sir Flinders Petric asks what kind 
of influence we mean. “If conduct: (1) The Bible; 
(2) Epictetus; (3) Hypatia. If intelligence: (1) 
Herodotus ; (2) Nineveh; (3) Travels in Central Arabia. 
If work: (1) Words and Places; (2) Records of the 
Past; (3) Miller’s Chemistry.” Sir Perey Sykes, as 
might be expected from a traveller, says that Yule’s 
Marco Polo has influenced him first and foremost : 
then Curzon’s Persia and the Persian Problem, and, 
finally, the Hakluyt Society’s publications. Colonei 
Howard-Buiy, of Everest fame, says that the photographs 
in Sir Martin Conway's Travelling in the Karakorum 
first fired him, when at Eton, towards exploration. His 


(1) Tolstoy’s La Guerre et La Paix; (2) The Religions 
Aspect of Philosophy ; (3) Quaker Strongholds. Professor 
Sayce’s chosen volumes are (1) Hegel’s Philosophy aud 
History; (2) Newman’s Development of Christian 
Doctrine ; (3) Rawlinson’s Herodotus, “* But it was the 
Arabian Nights,” he adds, ** read to me before I could 
read myself, which influenced my earliest thoughts.” 


Dr. Sarolea says that the three books which have 
most profoundly influenced him are: (1) Essays of 
Emerson, “which has made me into an incurable 
optimist  ; (2) The Anna Karenina of Tolstoy, * which 
has revealed to me the meaning of literary art as a 


recreation of life and an anatomy of the soul”; (3) The 
Chinese Grammar of Father Perny, * which first disclosed 
to me the secret of China and discovered to me the oldest 
and not Jeast fascinating of human civilizations,” 
Sir Oswald Stoll writes: “ Three books would not {ill 
the bill. The following are entitled to the credit or 
discredit with which you ask me to endow them: (1) 
John Locke on The Muman Understanding and his 
Letters on Monetary Reform; (2) The Works of Herbert 
Spencer ; (3) Conant’s Principles of Money and Banking ; 
(4) Shakespeare and Tennyson ; (5) The New Testament ; 
(6) Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric; (7) Attempts to read 
myself.” Sir John Martin Harvey writes: ‘ Books have 
not influenced what you are pleased to call my carcer 
so much as men and things, such as (1) The spectacle 
of the Lyceum under Irving; (2) a fine collection of 
objets Wart; (3) a stately country house; (4) thie 
inexorable walk of Cecil Rhodes ; (5) the sight of Carri¢re’s 
sculptured Head of Mounet Sully as Oedipus—-an inspired 
moment; (6) perhaps Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, 
but not in the way he intended it.” 

Lord Riddell’s choice is Best on Evidence, Mills Logic, 
and Shakespeare. 

Mr. Ralph Blumenfeld, the editor-in-chief of the 
Daily Express, writes: ‘“ No book or books that I can 
recall have most influenced my career. The three books 
I liked best in my youth and re-read often are Pilgrin 
Progress, Vanity Fair, and Don Quixote.” Sir Theodore 
Cook’s choice is: Book ILI. of The Odes of Horace, 
Shelley’s Poems, Thackeray’s Esmond. 

Canon Hannay (* George A. Birmingham’) writcs : 
“IT have had no career, but if you substitute the word 
* Jife,’ I should say (leaving out of account the Bible and 
the Prayer Book): (1) Butler’s Analogy; (2) Westcott’s 
On St. John’s Writings ; (3) Browning's Bishop Blougrain’s 
Apology (Is this a book ?).”) Mr. E. V. Lucas says our 
question is not fair, and that it is almost impossible to 


answer accurately, but suggests (1) Wanley’s Wonders of 


this Little World; (2) Lamb’s Essays; (3) Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary. Mr. Harold Begbie writes : 
“Tt is impossible, I find, to narrow down the influence 
of literature to three books. All that I can say is this, 
that Carlyle was the main influence in my youth : 
Matthew Arnold the chief influence in my carly manhood, 
and that always I have found a supreme happiness in 
Wordsworth and Robert Browning.” Sir Gilbert Parker 
selects (1) The Bible; (2) Shakespeare; and (3) The 
Confessions of St. Augustine; and Mrs. Flora Annic 
Steele, Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, Carpenter's 
Mental Physiology, and The Autobiography of Baker. 
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Trees 


I’ you have ever spent a night in a trec, not under ¢ 
| tree, but in it, away up among its topmost branches 
like a rock-a-bye baby, or sheltering in its hollow trunk, 
you must have realized how very much alive the creature 
was: how the leaf sprays, or the loftiest blossoms, 
whispered together in the night air, nodded to the 
Pleiades, danced in slow rhythms all the night through : 
how the trunk creaked and shivered, or tingled with 
noiscless Messages running upwards from the roots to 
the outlying branches : and how everything, from the 
flutter of bats’ wings and distant owl-calls to your own 
presence in it, seemed to be known to the tree and 
assimilated by it as it stood w rapped in its cloak of secret 
wisdom, from dusk till dawn. It is worth spending 
a night in a tree if only to watch the leaves turn, con- 
sciously, to the sunrise, and take its rose-grey benediction 
to themselves, as the birds respond in melodies. 

lew people, of course, will concern themselves about 
the nocturnal activities of a tree unless they are driven 
to do so, and, as a general rule, nothing less than a ring 
of wolf-lamps below, or a rout of blood-hounds, or the 
fact that they find themselves benighted in a deep 
forest full of strange alarms, will drive them to do so: 
but there itis. Kadward Carpenter, in Pagan and Christian 
Creeds, asks, “ Has any one of us ever seen a tree?” 
It may equally be doubted whether 
felt a tree, or properly 


ana doubts it. 
anvone has ever heard a trec, 
understood a tree. For how should this be possible 
except to the man who spends, not onc night, but a 
thousand nights, not one day, but all his life in the 
company of trees —of oaks and elms and ashes, pines and 
tulip-trees and palms, or in the midst of that great, 
darkly luminous sea of evergreens we call the jungle ? 
Nobody has done it yet, execpt the Men of the Woods, 
those other anthropoids the orang-outans, and they 
won't tell. 

That the poets, however, the great writers of prose, 
have sinee the beginnings of literature been mystified 
and fascinated by trees, some almost to the point of 
worship, is evident enough, as anyone who takes the 
trouble as it were of pearl-fishing in the ocean of unfading 
print will find. Between The Red Book of Hergest and 
Mr. Hf. M. Tomilinson’s The Sea and the Jungle, almost 
every tree known to man finds a secure place in literature, 
and even if it is a nonsensical plaec, as Gerard’s weird 
meanderings about “ certaine trees whereon do grow 
certaine shells of a white colour tending to russet, which 
shells in time of maturity doc open, and out of them 
vrow those little living things, which falling into the 
water become fowles, which we call Barnacles,” and so 
on, it is still a secure place, because it was written by : 
man to whom trees had a much more than visual sig- 
nificance. One could go on quoting delicious, lovely, 
and gorgeous things about trees until a whole good- 


= 


sized book was filled up, but it would be superfluous, 


even if it were here practicable to do so: 

has done it already, very thoroughly, and, what is more 

important, altogether in the tradition of those ** whom 
re 


someone 


the trees love. 

An anthology of this sort, including as it does such 
exquisite tree-poems as William Dunbar’s grecting to 
May, “when with skippis and with hoppis the birdis 
sing upon the tender croppis,” as well as most of the 
better-known pieces, tends indeed to show that even 
in their most superficial aspects the trees hold enough 





* The Book of the Tree. Vdited by Georgina Mase. (Peter 
Davies. 10s. 6d.) 





secrets, cnough separate splendours to make Pope’s 
well-worn aphorism on the proper study of mankind 
Surely to quote Edward 
the tree, properly considered, is nothing 


look merely narrow-minded. 
Carpenter again 
Jess than a “ vast being ramifying far into space, sharing 
and uniting the life of Earth and Sky,” inseparable, as 
every ian is, from the whole scheme and pattern of the 
Is it, after all, no more than a wild fancy 
that has given to the silver birch its lovely name of Lady 
of the Woods ? There are several millions of men and 


universe, 


women in China, at any rate, by whom trees are conceded 
a more than mortal awareness. To them, even handi- 
capped as they are by an ever-present horror of arboreal 
dragons and blue devils, all the researches of modern 
plant-seience in the West have few new messages to 
bring. 

The soot-burdened plane-tree that murmurs, like the 
erimson-shod doves that are its neighbours, night and 
day by some high London window ; the white and purple 
fountain sprays of wistaria bloom in a Japanese garden : 
the colonnaded aisles of immense fir-woods in the crystal 
hush of northern snows : the first flush of almond blossom 
by the river at Kew or the great leaf-carnival of Chiltern 
ill 


beeches when winds of November vg: op down the valleys 


who is indifferent to these manifest enchantments, 
or does not respond to the pulse and rhythm of them as 
the seasons turn? Yet appreciation of such outward 
marvels is, perhaps, no more than the first step towards 


our actual knowledge of the Tree. Il. M. 


Att 


[tun Leicesrer Gatteries.] 
So much interest was aroused by Mrs. Dod Procter’s picture 
Morning in last year's where it was bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest for the nation—that many will be glad 
of the opportunity to sce more of her work. At the Leicester 
Galleries she and her husband, Mr. Ernest Procter. exhibit 


cademys 


together. as they have worked together. The result is seen 
in @ superficial similarity which marks two very different 
talents-— both of them notable. Mr. Ernest Procter has far 
the more imagination, invention, and dexterity : some studies, 
for instance, of people whirling on swings or the teetotum 
ring catch the movement wonderfully. He sees things gaily 
too. They have worked in Burmah and his Burmese girls 
make delightful and coquettish silhouettes, whereas Mrs. 
Procter has painted a Shan woman gravely, almost monas- 
tically. That is the character of her vision. Her work has 
everywhere the largeness of treatment which one associates 
The central 
canvas in her group of a dozen paintings shows a nude woman 


with fresco and she simplifies to the utmost. 


with back to the spectator, and holding up a tress of wet hair: 
the suppleness and strength of the body, the full curves of the 
thighs, are admirably rendered. Yet the thing is academic: 
it conveys nothing more than the painter's skill and plastic 
In another “academy ” called A Blonde there is a 
delightful painting in the way that the space in shadow 
between the model's hair and her cheek is given. But near 
these hangs the portrait of a young woman with her head 
resting against clasped hands supported by the elbows on a 
table. The pose has dignity that matches the broad handling, 
but the whole is lit up by the life in the eyes. This, and the 
odd but moving picture of a baby sleeping with eyes open 
and all the troubles of the world on its crinkled face, are the 
two outstanding things in a show which no one should miss 
who wishes to follow the progress of these artists, whose work 
is so definitely under the most modern influences, yet who 
prefer on the whole to see objects with the normal vision of 
an artist more clearly, more sensitively, with more selection 
of the essential form than is given to the less gifted eye, yet 
without any distorting emphasis. 

At the same gallery is a large collection of etchings and 
lithographs of Lucien Pissarro, whose work in this kind has 


sense. 
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been little heard of despite the fame of his paintings. In 
another room are carvings, drawings, and etchings by Mr. 
Vernon Hill, many of whose designs have a freakish beauty 
that is entirely their own. 

At the Walker Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, one passcs 
to a different world with Miss Edith Somerville’s roomful of 
small canvases, nearly allof them landscapes from West Cork or 
about Killarney : the balance being studies in colour and pen 
and ink of Irish men, women, and children, such as figure in 
the Reminiscences of an Irish R.M. It would be idle to 
say that Miss Somerville holds at all the rank as painter which 
everyone concedes to her as a writer ; but paint she can, and 
in a way that appeals to simple people who love Irish scenery, 
just as do her books. These are likenesses of lovely places, 
affectionately rendered by one so steeped in what she paints 
that she catches at times what more gifted artists have failed 
to fix on canvas. Her picture of the Druid Circle near Ross 
Carbery is one of the best composed in all the gallery ; but 
also it has not only the shapes and colours of an Irish hill-side ; 
it gets the pearly quality of that soft western air. Those who 
like pictures because they awaken remembrance will find all 
the chords of memory skilfully played on here ; and what is 
more, Miss Somerville offers her wares at the most modest 
prices. Lemon Grey, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM ATHENS. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 


Sir,—Athens to-day consists of two cities that dwell inter- 
mingled and yet singularly independent of each other. There 
is ancient Athens, beloved of the tourist and the archaeologist, 
embracing those few but perfect monuments of the “ glory 
that was Greece ” : the Acropolis, the Thescion, the Olympeion 
and the carefully preserved works of art and craftsmanship 
that fill the museums. But there is also charm and character 
in the modern city that lies glistening like a sea at the foot 
of the Acropolis Rock and has spread half-way up the pinnacle 
of Lycabettus and far out into the Attic plain. It must be 
admitted that modern Athens has its drawbacks, of which 
noise is perhaps the most obvious and omnipresent. ‘The 
Greek tongue wags freely, and the Greek voice is not of the 
most harmonious. Add to this the cacophony of fifteen 
thousand motor cars armed with horns of every note and tone 
and uniform alone in their stridency, which are blown inces- 
santly to save the lives of the most suicidal pedestrians in the 
world, and you get the din of Athens, a din that ceases neither 
by day nor by night. There are other drawbacks too; glare, 
dust, lack of water, and that most trying element, the oriental 
mentality. 

But one would be churlish indecd not to admit that Athens 
has its compensations, and very real ones, in addition to those 
of living within sight of the Parthenon. The Athens which 
has its centre in Constitution Square is undoubtedly the only 
European city in the Balkan Peninsula. Its streets are broad 
and comparatively well paved ; the houses are not too high, 
and there is a general feeling of spaciousness and airiness that 
is created by the evergreen beauty of the public park, the 
marble mansions of Greek financiers and cotton-kings from 
Egypt, and the ever-present views of sea and mountain. 
Indeed, the modern city forms a singularly effective and 
restrained setting for the architectural glories of the Golden 
Age; and even if the modern Greek architectural style has 
nothing more than this to commend it, at least one is spared 
the horrors of ferro-concrete, which seem to be essential to 
the expansion of other Balkan capitals. 

Except for theatres, in which Athens is singularly poor, 
the city has its fair share of distractions. Cafés, of course, are 
everywhere, ranging from the palatial buildings which over- 
flow into Constitution Square to the little ** dives” in the 
pavement which lead one down a steep flight of stone steps 
to a den where lambs are roasted whole and taxi-drivers and 
bootblacks drink resinated wine and dance the * dull Romaic 
round.” Here the company is more pleasant than in the 
eabarets and dance-halls which pursue a more obvious enist- 
ence above-stairs, For the athletic there is an anmmsine little 


golf course where the last spurs of Ilymettus slope down to 
the sea, and a tennis club lying under the shadow of the taj] 
Corinthian columns of the Temple of Jupiter. Fer those who 
would but stroll there is the accepted * corso” of Athens, 
the wide path that leads through the gardens of the Zapy cien 
between acacias and pepper-trees down to the dusty trickle of 
the Ilyssos. Over a biidge which the nose bids cnc cross 


quickly is the magnificent Stadium, reconstructed through 
the generosity of the Greek millionaire, George Avereff. Full 


use is made of it for such widely differing performances as 
Euripides and Verdi, classical and modern foik-dancing. Boy 
Seout jamborees, chariot races, and athletic meetings. 


Bathing is disappointing unless one gets at least cight 


miles away from the capital, and it may be said somewi at 
paradonicaily that the worst thing about Athens is Phaleron, 
its seaside suburb, only three miles away. The opportunities 


afforded by this seven-mile stretch of shore with its magnificcnt 
views of sea, islands, and Peloponnesian mountains have heen 
thrown away, and one is reminded of a vast rubbish heap 
interspersed with rococo villas and huge fly-blown hotels, 
The only bathing facilities are unclean wooden establishments 
built out into the water, where the sexes are carefully segre- 
gated. Not so long ago an Englishman was arrcsted for 
meeting his wife in the water half-a-mile or so out to sea. A 
brandy factory debouches its by-products near the ladies 
establishment, and it is said that the waters, though foul to 
the taste, have certain stimulating qualities. One leaves 
Phaleron with the impression that Southend would be more 
agreeable. 

But if one has the time and the powers of endurance to 
negotiate the appalling roads which are worse in the near 
neighbourhood of Athens than in any other part of the 
country, one may reach paradises of sand and stone-pine at 
Vouliagmeni, Cape Sounion, or on the coast that looks from 
Marathon across to the blue mountains of the Euboea. Athens 
is indeed an ideal centre for excursions. Whether one wishes 
to be away for a day, a week-end, a week, or a month, there is 
an inexhaustible store of places to be visited; islands with 
whitewashed fishing villages that climb up the sunburnt 
rocks, Byzantine monasteries hidden in folds in the hills, 
marble temples looking out over vast expanses of blue water 
and misty ochre coast-line to distant mountain-peaks fromm 
which the snow is seldom absent. 

To return to Athens itself, one of the principal attractions 
of the capital is the narrow street known to the English com- 
munity as Shoe Lane, in which antiquity shops alternate with 
booths decked with footwear of every kind, from embroidered 
Turkish slippers and the heavy betasselled clogs of the 
Evzones to football boots. The antiquity shops repay careful 
study. They are not filled. as in Italy, with attractive things 
at unattractive prices. On the contrary, nine-tenths of thicir 
stock is junk of the worst description ; but among it the eon- 
noisseur who is assiduous in his visits may occasionally pick 
up a really good thing at a mere fraction of its value. It is 
these unexpected finds that draw one ever back to Shoe Lance. 

The streets of Athens are always full of life, for the Athenian 
does not willingly stay indoors, and his climate does not often 
force him to do so. One is aware of his presence, too, for St. 
Luke's observation that he “ spends his time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing” has lost none of 
its truth in a country where politics are the national hobby. 
Yet his faults, apparent though they be, are of a very 
venial nature. Vanity, inquisitiveness, and, among certain 
classes, snobbery replace the truculence and aggressiveness 
which one finds so universally in Europe to-day. His 
manners are good and improve as one descends the social 
scale. Contact with him in the mass, though sometimes irri- 
tating, is never disagreeable, and if the eye grows rather tired 
of the eternal straw-hatted Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd 
types, it is often refreshed by the sight of a magnificent 
kilted Evzone soldicr or of some gay, fantastic peasant 
costume. 

There is one other thing that I would say of Athens 
which applies equally to Greece as a whole. There is no 
country where the foreigner is so welcome for his own sake, 
and where he is so well treated and respected, helped and 
made to feel at home.--I am, Sir, &e., 


Your Arnens CORRESPONDENT 
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The League 


of Nations 


How the Russians Fared at Geneva 


Tuovcu the week in which this article is being written and 
will be read is occupied at Geneva with the usual December 
mecting of the League of Nations Council, a matter of greater 
interest, and it may be of greater importance, has been the 
four days’ session of the Preparatory Commission on Disarm- 
ament, attended for tlie first time by representatives of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The presence of M. Litvinoff and M. Lunacharsky might 
be described as a test contact, for never before had the Soviet 
Government sent diplomatic delegates to any League com- 
mittee or conference. Certain technical contacts there had 
been, particularly in the spheres of health and economics, but 
diplomatic representation was a new and, on the face of it, an 
encouraging development, except to those who believe that 
an impenetrable wall can be kept erected indefinitely between 
Russia and the world. 

Bet satisfactory as the fact of the Soviet delegates’ presence 
was, it might easily have done more harm than good. It 
would have been completely consonant with the policy of 
Moscow to send a Commissar or two to Geneva to do no more 
than make propaganda and enable the League of Nations to 
be displayed to readers of the oflicial Moscow Press as an even 
more irretrievably Imperialist and capitalist institution than 
was supposed already. In that case the proper tactics would 
have been for the delegation to produce a fantastic proposal, 
fling it before the Commission, insist on its being either 
accepted or rejected, and then depart shaking off the tainted 
dust of Geneva dramatically during exit. 

What, in fact, did happen? The Commission duly opened 
on Wednesday morning. The delegates from its twenty-six 
different States filtered gradually into the Council room. Last 
to arrive were a couple of quite normal black-coated gentle- 
men, with three or four normal secretaries and experts in their 
train. They found their seats and assumed them. The 
mecting opened. 
held three previous meetings already they claimed the right 
to state their views on the general subject of disarmament, 
and did so in a declaration which constituted a proposal for 
absolute and complete disarmament on a world-wide scale, 
to be carried through in a period of four years. 

That perhaps went a little beyond the general expectation 
of what Moscow might be counted on to produce, but it is in 
fact very much of a piece with most of the output that eman- 
ates from that high-pressure propaganda plant. Its outstand- 
ing feature was a certain facile logic. You say the League is 
aiming at the peaceful settlement of all disputes and the con- 
sequent elimination of war. Very well, we propose the 
complete elimination of the means of war. You say the 
horder States, Poland, Rumania and the rest, cannot disarm 
for fear of Russia. Very well, we offer to disarm completely, 
providing they and other nations will do the same. There 
cxists in America and to a less extent in England a fairly 
widespread movement for the outlawry of war. What is the 
difference between that and a movement for the outlawry of 
armaments ? 

Not all these arguments were advanced in the actual 
debate, but the greater part of the actual debate is postponed 
till the Commission meets again next March. But the point 
that matters is that the Soviet delegates, having given their 
plan to the Commission and the world, were quite content to 
see it sidetracked and to follow the discussion into other 
channels, They showed not the smallest sign of ever desiring 
to make a scene. The deportment of M. Litvinoff and M. 
i,unacharsky was everything that could be wished. In private 
they exclaimed quite frankly that if the League was not con- 
tent to go forward on their basis they would go forward on the 
l.eague’s basis. In any case their plan had nothing sacro- 
sanct about it. If disarmament in four years was too quixotic, 
then let it be disarmament in six or ten. And if other nations 
could make good their case for retaining armaments of a 
certain standard to mect special needs, then by all means let 
them make it good. 

A good deal of the derision or indignation aroused by the 


As neweomers to a Commission that had 


Soviet proposals might have been spared if it had been 
realized that the Soviet delegates, like those of other States, 
had a public at home to think of. To ask the Russians tp 
come to Geneva and be content with the kind of speed and the 
kind of methods that would satisfy Sir Austen Chamberlain 
or Lord Cushendun is to postulate a new revolution which, 
perhaps unfortunately, has not taken place. They came to 
Geneva to make a sort of demonstration. They duly made 
it and no one was a penny the worse. The Soviet delegates 
themselves, on the contrary, were undoubtedly the better for 
coming. They mixed with a lot of sensible people on friendly 
terms. They met many of the ablest members of the League 
Secretariat and learned a good deal about how the League 
itself is run. And they left Geneva with the firm resolve of 
coming back in February when the Security Committee, 
which has just been constituted, meets again. 

All that is a good deal more important than anything the 
Disarmament Commission itself achieved, for the good reason 
that it was not called to achieve anything this time except 
the creation of the new committee on security and arbitration, 
and the formulation of plans for future work. On the course 
of that future work much will depend. Without the presence 
of non-members of the League of Nations, like the United 
States and Soviet Russia, nothing like full suecess would be 
possible. It will ke hard enough as it is. But if Soviet dele- 
gates come to Geneva again and keep on coming a better con- 
tribution will be made to the solution of the security problem 
than by the signature of a dozen written instruments, 

So far, of course, nothing but a beginning has been made, 
and to convince two individual Russian delegates that col- 
Jaboration with the League is possible and desirable is a 
different matter from convincing the Council of Commissars 
and the controllers of the official Press. That was made 
evident enough by the outburst of nonsense in the Moscow 
papers about the victory of the Soviet delegation over its 
capitalist enemies at the very moment when that delegation 
was debating in a perfectly normal and orderly manner in a 
Geneva committec-room. 

M. Litvinoff has, of course, not been the only newcomer to 
Geneva. We have had in addition Lord Cushendun, who has 
taken up the task Lord Cecil performed so well. His début 
has been unsensational but successful. He is wisely surveying 
the situation and talking only when there scems something to 
be gained by talking an attitude astonishingly original. 
With no pretence to his predecessor's optimism and enthu- 
siasms he is setting to work in a characteristically British way, 
mastering his brief with industry and standing generally for 
a policy of cutting the cackle and getting the job pushed 
through. Next time he will have to take a more prominent 
part, and will no doubt be quite prepared to take it. 

To the German delegation a word of appreciation is due. 
Before the Commission met the air was red with rumours of 
Russo-German combinations at Geneva, and a certain identity 
of outlook between the two delegations does in fact exist. 
But German influence, so far as it was exerted at all on the 
Soviet delegates, was exercised to moderate them, and it was 
the German delegate, Count Bernstorff, who at a moment 
when the Commission was speechless with embarrassment as 
to how to treat the Sovict plan, observed that the main thing 


‘was to fix the date for the next session of the Commission and 


that the Soviet proposals could be discussed on that occasion, 
The suggestion coming from such a quarter was accepted by 
M. Lunacharsky without a murmur. 

As for the interview between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
M. Litvinoff, arranged a little unexpectedly just before the 
latter's departure, there was obviously no possibility of its 
leading to definite results. Much too wide a gulf has to be 
spanned for that. But these persenal conversations rarely 
fail to do more good than harm. and future negotiations when 
they come. as come they must, should be all the easier for 
what the official communiqué describes as * a frank exchange 
of views.” 

Your Gentiva CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


CouNTRYMEN AND Fart Srocr. 

More countrymen visit London during the week of the 
Smithfield Fat Stock Show than at any date in the year 
(unless a Wembley is in being), excusing their visit to the 
shops by going to them via the Show ai Islington. The 
depression in farming has not decreased at all the tale of 
visiting farmers or the dimensions and variety of the Show. 
Indeed in general the Fat Steck Show seems to flourish in 
inverse ratio to the industry. Ilow does this come about ? 
It may be that it directly illustrates a particular vital change in 
farming. Not so long ago the farmer kept stock largely with 
the object of treading out the straw from his crops and so 
supplying manure for the next crop. He was not allowed to 
sell straw off the farm lest its fertility should be weakened. 
Stock was ancillary to corn. To-day he keeps stock because 
he despairs of growing corn. “ Animal husbandry” sup- 
plants “ plant husbandry”; and once again the doggerel 
becomes applicable: ‘* Up hern, down corn.” Incidentally, 
the rhyme has one present-day weakness, for in the Smithfield 
Show the animal that almost always takes precedence is 2 
cross with the Aberdeen-Angus ; and it is hornless, a polled 
breed! It has all the qualities. No other comes to a mature 
size sooner or in more shapely form. 

* * x * 

No Show quite like Islington is to be found outside Britain. 
The immense stacks of orange mangolds, of purple swedes, 
of green turnips, consisting of Gargantuan proportions, are 
probably as useless as the overfatted pigs weighing nearly 
half-a-ton. Both are a sort of advertisement of what 
Britons, as fanciers, can do if they try. *‘ Todgers can do it 
if it likes,” There is practical purpose behind it ail, never- 
theless ; and the Shows grow more practical. The cattle are 
less absurdly fat than they once were, though the pig-farmer 
still is unable to resist his ambition to achieve sheer weight ; 
and he gets a certain amount of encouragement in this from 
the judges. Both disregard the obvious fact that what the 
householder wants is the absence of fat. A great deal of seed 
is bought at Islington, including the latest productions of 
Sir Roland Biffen’s genius, or the newest sugar-beet seed 
from King’s Lynn. Again, the produce is a good example of 
the advance in modern marketing, as well as in modern science. 

* % %* * 
Cueppar AND CuEsmIRE. 

In one respect the attention of all houschold caterers should 
be directed to some of the recent Fat Stock Shows. Among 
the produce a conspicuous place was taken by aisles of finely 
columnar cheeses, which have a phonctic association with 
the places where they are made, with Cheddar and with 
Cheshire. The farmers and cheese-makers of these most 
English areas have taken the lead in intelligent marketing. 
They have federated themselves, have organized the industry, 
and graded the products as well as any Scandinavian co-opera- 
tive group. Caterers would be both wise in their own interests, 
and patriotic at the same time, if they sclected cheeses with 
the sign manual of three interlocked C's, or the mystic word 
Chedderation. Like the milk-sellers near Glasgow and the 
wool-growers of Kent they are promoting with real success 
the cause of co-operation, so grossly neglected in the past by 
individual British farmers as by the National Farmers’ Union. 
Farming prosperity in the future lies in the direction of the 
new Cheddar and Cheshire system. 

* # % 3 
Tux Trrue Acarn. 

A certain misunderstanding about the tithe and several 
test cases that are likely to come up. next month prompts 
me to one further reference, in spite of the iteration. The 
price of land has collapsed and is collapsing. I was shown 
during the week some of the accounts of one of the biggest 
estates in Eastern England. About 7,000 acres are likely 
to be without a tenant. All those acres represent a liability, 
not an asset. It is reckoned that this may entail a loss 
of some £20,000 a year. They are quite without value. 
It is inevitable that very soon the assessment of such lands 
(under Schedule B of the Income Tax) will be reduced in 


accordance with facts ; and the result must be the reiiissigg 
of tithe on a very considerable scale, for tithe must jy 
remitted if the tithe is as much as two-thirds of the sinnual 
value of the land. ‘This regulation (as very clearly expressed 
in Leafiet 27 issued by the Ministry of Agriculture) has hitherts 
been of negligible importance for two reasons: firs, that 
little land had fallen to so low a value ; second, that of those 
landowners who were affected, few appreciated the position, 
In both respects there is a change. - The object of references 
to the subject in these notes has been to publish a tact of 
some importance, not at all to suggest that the tithe (made 
legal by Moses in the East and by Ethelwulf in Wessex in 
ninth-century Britain) was in any sense an exaction. In 
pre-Reformation England it paid a good part of “the dole.” 
k % % * 

A PueasaNnt’s SUICIDE. 

In a book recently published (1 Shooling Mains Culeudar, 
by Leslie Strake) are given two incidents that [ can very 
closely parallel from my own experience ; and the similarity 
is curious. The first is the crashing of a pheasant through 
the window of a room where the shooting party were having 
luncheon. During one day’s shooting in Surrey seme years 
ago two pheasants crashed into the upper windows of the 
house, and it was said that neither had shown any sivn of 
injury before the calamity. I see that in reference to Mr, 
Strake’s incident * Cheviot ” accounts for it by the reflection 
of the country in the giass. The explanation seems hardly 
tenable in face of the fact that the pheasants ail made so 
strange a mistake on the day of the shoot, and in Surrey the 
windows were very high up. A pheasant often seems to 
us a comparatively tame bird ; but few birds are so blinded 
by nervous fears. Walking without a gun I once put upa 
pheasant which flew straight into the trunk of a tree, sume 
fifteen yards off, and fell dead; and not once, but many 
times, I have seen pheasants when suddenly flushed fly into 
telegraph wires that they must have avoided daily. Darts 
ridges, perhaps, are blinder still. 

* * % 3 
Tux Brackspirrp AND ‘tHE Sroar. 

The second incident referred to above is of a stoat flinging 
itself into queer gyrations in front of a perched blackbird 
with the supposed intention of * charming” it or at least 
stimulating its curiosity to its own undoing. I have no 
theory what may be the origin of this strange hunting device 
of the stoat, and for myself I have never seen it ; but twice 
I have seen a stoat carrying the body of a blackbird. Ilow 
does it come about that the blackbird, which as a rule is wary 
enough, should be a victim? Is it because of its habit of 
seratching noisily in leaves, when anyone may draw near 
it; or is it that the dance of the sioat has some peculiar 
fascination for the species ? 


* & * > 
TaminG Brrps. 

I believe we are coming near to a time when it will be a 
commonexperience for certain wild birds to be regarded as almost 
domestic. We all know how tame the robin is, how he perches 
on our spade if we stop digging, and {lies directly close up to us 
when we show any sign of gardening activity. The wild duck 
will nest in our stables. The gulls on the Embankment and 
the sparrows (and grey squirrels) in the parks will take food 
from our hands. This is not new. St. Francis tamed birds 
better than we do; and in the history of different districts 
are wonderful examples of the loss of fear of man among birds 
and indeed beasts. But of late a few naturalists both in 
Britain and America have been singularly successful in taming 
birds by imitation of their notes. The most striking example 
is Captain Knight’s wild owl, which settles on his head when 
he ealls it; but there are others ; and it is beyond question 
that those who have the power of mimicry can both call 
young birds and attract old birds. Some day, doubtless, 
instruments will be made solely for the purpose. Those 
hitherto devised are chiefly for the sake of luring beasts and 
game-birds to their destruction, 

W. Beacn Tuo0ss3, 
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Letters to 


ANGLO-SAXON PATRIOTISM 

[To the Editor of the Svecrxror.| 
Sir,—In a recent communication to the Press Lord Cecil, 
after discussing anti-British feeling in America, added that 
he had been asked by an American friend why Americans 
were so unpopular in England just now. A French publi- 
cist, the Abbé. Dimnet, states that Americans are saying of 
anti-British feeling, ** Why, it is the other way round... . 
The British are over-sensitive and do not want anybody else 
to be.” 

As one who has seen most of America and has studied 
opinion there for some years as journalist, social research 
worker, and University teacher, may I say that my impressions 
of American sentiment are precisely those of the Abbé Dimnet ? 
But J, like Lord Cecil's American friend, could easily make a 
pile of recent anti-American cuttings from the British Press. 
Anti-British feeling on the American Continent is highly 
vocal but localized; in this country it seems to be more 
diffused. In the former case T am sure, in the latter case I 
hope and believe, that it is a minority sentiment. 

{ have no space here to analyse the causes of American 
unpopularity. Naturally the debtor feels more strongly than 
the creditor. And an old country suffering cconomic stress, 
after victory and when many had expected “a Jand fit for 
heroes to live in,’ feels more strongly than a new and pros- 
perous country. Moreover, the debt question is in fact, 
although perhaps wrongly, complicated by a popular American 
belief in the existence of heavy European armaments expendi- 
ture. But I do not place much hope in detailed explanations, 
American prosperity, for example, was merely accelerated in 
its long, pre-War growth, not caused, by the needs of the 
Allies. But the academic retailing of such facts has little 
effect on the mind of the man in the street who first resents, 
and then discovers reasons for his resentment. 

This undercurrent of criticism can only be met by a robustly 
positive policy. The day which saw war with America would 
be the worst day yet for Anglo-Saxon civilization. And 
Anglo-Saxon civilization is more worth fighting for than any 
narrow nationalism. Therefore it must not come to war with 
the United States or to putting our feet on the baneful slope 
This will not be prevented by 


of competition in armaments. 
It requires 


a few nice people cultivating amiable sentiments. 
overt, responsible, official action. 

First, we must not permit the cntire diplomatic benefit 
of gestures favourable to an all-in arbitration treaty to go to 
France. The Shotwell scheme, drafted by a Canadian, 
received a very favourable American Press, and something like 
it will receive a large measure of support from that great body 
of American opinion which I shall not be contradicted in 
terming anti-militaristic. The draft treaty, of which we 
have heard from Lord Phillimore, may well prove of the first 
importance in this connexion. 

Secondly, under the new immigration quota plan, the 
United States will not become less Anglo-Saxon (or North 
European) in its dominant tradition. Unofficially, stress must 
be laid upon the fact that what Englishmen, Scotsmen, men 
from New England and men from the British stock of Nebraska 
are first interested in is not nationalistic fire-eating, or the 
jealousy of State against State within or without the Unions, 
but allegiance to the common tradition of them all. English, 
Welsh, whatever nationalism comes into collision with that, 
is unpatriotic. This civilization is sentimentally confederate 
and in certain respects is so politically. 

Thirdly, whether we like it or not, this civilization is chiefly 
a New World civilization. Few Canadians or Australians 
would be likely to deny that. The centre of gravity of the 
British race does not lie in Europe nor is Continentalism an 
appropriate British (as distinct from English) policy. But, 
if so, and unless we wish to imitate the attitude of Vienna to 
Berlin, it is incumbent that we should regard this new civili- 
zation, built up largely by men of our stock, as a great experi- 
ment to be watched with generous benevolence, not petty 
carping. We must not take our standards from the bright 
young journalists who still think that Paris is the hub of the 
intellectual universe, or find this civilization wanting when 


the Editor 


measured by our little foot-rules. 
civilization is strange, it does not follow that Canadians or 
United States citizens are ** foreigners.” 

I have taken for granted here, without arguing it, that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, as the basis of our Commonwealth of 
Nations, isa reality. I leave that assumption to the sympathy 
of those who are not abstract internationalists._I am, Sir, 
&e., Grorce EE. G. Carin, 


Wen singloi, S. We, He 


But because the American 


AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
William Beach 
December -8rd_ declares that : 
* The success of the N.F.U. in its proper work of collective 
bargaining has not been great. One crucial exampic is the 
milk trade.” 
IT hardly think that the facts support the writer's contention, 
The scheme of collective bargaining between milk producers 
and distributors was devised by the N.F.U. in 1922, and 
accepted, with no little hesitation, by the dairymen’s 
To-day both sides are agreed as to the manner 


FARMERS 


Sir, - Sir Thomas in your issue of 


organization, 
in which the scheme has contributed to conferring upon 
the whole milk industry a greater degree of stability than it 
ever previously possessed. Had the scheme been a failure 
from the producer's standpoint, we should not have seen 
the regular annual increase in the dairy herd—totalling 269,000 
animals in the past five years—that has been recorded. 
Nor would the latest report in the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Marketing Series have been able to testify that “ it is difficult 
to see how individual producers could, on the average, have 
obtained terms of so favourable a character as those secured 
through the negotiations of the Permanent Joint Committee.” 
As for your contributor’s suggestion that farmers accept prices 
lower than “the indifferent bargain made with the dis- 
tributors,”’ I can only say that, if they do, they have none to 
blame but themselves. So far as this office is concerned we 
have had no difficulty in putting members in touch with 
buyers who were prepared to honour the Joint Committee's 
settlement. 

The story of our withdrawal from the National Milk 
Publicity Council is a Jong one and I do not wish to weary 
your readers with it, but our action was certainly not taken 
“abruptly in act and cynically in language.” The = rocé 
cause of our withdrawal was our belief that the direction of 
the Council's activities should haye been confined to the 
spokesmen of those who found the money —producers and 
distributors. It may well be that the industry will at no 
distant date sce its way clear to establish a publicity organiza- 
tion on sound lines, but there is no evidence that in the 
meantime the consumption of milk has suffered for lack of 
effort in other directions to create greater public confidence 
in the nation’s milk supply. 

Finally, may I say that ~ the chief cnergy of the Union” 
is not devoted to “ political propaganda”? Our work ia 
promotion and defence of the political interests of agriculture 
is an unavoidable necessity—no association, whether of 
employers or employed, can ignore the activities of the 
Legislature and no political party is content to ignore agri- 
culture when fashioning its programme. But, as our annual 
reports attest, the great bulk of the Union's work, both at 
headquarters and in the counties, is concerned with the 
advancement of our members’ economic interests.—I am 
Sir, &ce., CLEVELAND Fyre, Secretary, 

National Farmers’ Union. 

45 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE LITVINOFF PROPOSAL 
|To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir, You interpret the Litvinoff disarmament proposal as a 
suggestion “that the keepers of civilization should destroy 
every means of defence and discipline, and that only the 
brigands and bandits should remain with the means to enforce 
their wills.” 


Who are these brigands and handits ? If the phrase is to be 
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taken in its ordinary or literal meaning, it is for the govern- 
ments of the countries where these persons operate, and whose 
laws they presumably break, to deal with them—a matter 
which has nothing to do with international disarmament. 

I conclude, therefore, that you mean brigand or bandit 
nations, tribes, or governments. Who are they? Where 
are they? What is their actual or potential military strength? 

It follows from the terms of the Litvinoff plan that they are 
not among the nations represented at Geneva. Would you 
approve of a compromise under which the aggregate arma- 
ments of the Geneva nations should be limited to such propor- 
tions as expert opinion might deem sufficient to protect them 
against these outsiders ?—I am, Sir, &c., S. V. Bracuer. 

Press Gallery, House of Commons, 


THE SOVIET PLAN FOR DISARMAMENT 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sim,—May I suggest that your comment on the Soviet plan 
for disarmament in the News of the Week was not a helpful 
one? At the outset let me say I believe that plan to be 
impracticable, for two main reasons. Firstly the nations are 
all too timid to accept the scheme ; secondly, disarmament 
will throw vast numbers of people out of work who, it is true, 
will be reabsorbed in other spheres as the money saved 
stimulates productive enterprise. It is a question of re- 
adjustment which would be better brought about gradually 
rather than in a short space of time, causing too sudden and 
great a dislocation. 

But however much we disagree with the Soviet plan, there 
is a case for complete disarmament. The urgency of the 
problem and our failure to have solved it after seven years of 
discussion should make us extremely tolerant and forbearing 
towards any suggestions. But instead, you call it “ stupendous 
nonsense . . . punctuated with violent abuse of the League.” 
I would suggest that it was not abuse but rather strong 
criticism which, though not wholly fair, contained a certain 
element of truth—and truth sometimes hurts. One truth was 
that “the whole history of post-War international relations 
has been one of unintermittent systematic increase of armed 
forces in the capitalist States and of a vast increase in the 
general burden of militarism.” And again, “ up to the present 
not only has the matter of disarmament not advanced a single 
step, but no date for the conference has even been fixed.” This 
after seven years. You say that the first step towards dis- 
armament is Security. But if nations would visualize complete 
disarmament, not in terms of themselves but of every other 
nation in the world, surely they would obtain no small measure 
of security. What brigands and bandits are there to-day 
which require even one hundredth part of the armed forces 
of Europe for their control? A small international! or national 
force on tribal frontiers would suffice to police them, but would 
not effect the question of complete disarmament. 

No, Sir, we should not jest or mock such a proposal. In 
many ways complete disarmament of all the nations would 
be far easier and give greater security than mere clippings 
and limitations.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Pearson. 

12 Wicksten Drive, Runcorn, 


THE STAGES OF PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Now that the proposed revision of the Prayer Book is 

to come before the Houses of Parliament, perhaps your 

readers would care to have before them the history of the 

Measure. We are sometimes apt to forget both the enormous 

amount of care and discussion bestowed on the Measure, 

and also the fact that all the work has been done in answer 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission appointed 
at the beginning of the century :— 

1904. Appointment of Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, “‘to enquire into the alleged prevalence of breaches 
or neglect of the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service 
in the Church of England.” 

1906. Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline reports. 
Letters of Business issued to the Convocations with instruc- 
tions to revise the Prayer Book. 

1919. Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919. 

1920. Church Assembly constituted (consisting of three Houses ; 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity). 

” Convocations answer to Letters of Business. 
se Church Assembly Comunittee appointed to consider and 


mans 


report upon the answers of the Convocations to the Royal 
Letters of Business. : 
1921. Committee presented their first report on the revision of 
the Lectionary. 
1922. Revised Tables of Lessons Measure received Royal Assent, 
» Committee presented their Final Report (N.A. 60) on tho 
Answers of the Convocations to the Royal Letters of Business, 
1922. Revised Prayer Book (Permissive Use) Measure, introduced 
into the Church Assembly by order of the House of Bishops, 
1923. Revised Prayer Book (Permissive Use) Measure. 
»» General Approval given by Houses of Clergy (January 21st), 
Bishops (April 17th), Laity (April 26th). 
July 2th-Gth and Nov. 13th-16th. Revision Stage (in Houses of 
on Clergy and Laity sitting separately). 
924. 
Feb. 13th-l4th. Revision Stage in House of Laity. 
Feb. 13th-15th, July Ist-4th and Nov. 24th-28th. Revision Stage 
in House of Clergy (continued). : 
1925. 
‘eb. 16th-20th. Revision Stage completed in Houses of Cleryy. 
June 15th-19th. Revision Stage completed in Houses of Laity, 
Oct. 19th-23rd. Revision Stage begins in House of Bishops. 
1926. 
Jan. 7th-22nd, June 14th-25th and Oct. 21st-29th. Revision Stage 
in House of Bishops (continued). 
1927. 
Jan. 12th-18th. Revision Stage in House of Bishops (contitued), 
Feb. 7th. Measure and Composite Book informally communicated 
to the Convocations. 


»  22nd-25th. Lower Houses of Convocation met separately to 
consider Bishops’ proposals. 
Mar. 2nd-5th, 15th-16th. Conclusion of Revision Stage in House of 
Bishops. 
»  29th-30th. House of Bishops present the Book in final 
form to the Convocations. Resolutions passed in Upper 


and Lower Houses of the Convocations consenting to the 
Measure being presented to the Assembly for Final Approval. 
July 5th-6th. Measure presented to Church Assembly and 
approved by a total majority of 79°5 per cent. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Percy DEARMER, 
King’s College, London. 


SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS’S MEMORANDUM 
ON THE DEPOSITED PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The comments of Prof. Relton on Sir William: Joynson- 
Hicks’s Memorandum on the Deposited Prayer Book secm 
singularly inappropriate. The question at issue is not whether 
a number of Anglican clergy are departing from *“* the standards 
of orthodoxy of a bygone age.” A knowledge of the changes 
in doctrine and practice in numbers of churches during the 
past generation makes this only too apparent. The question 
is whether the Deposited Book, which now seeks to enshrine 
these changes in the new permissive worship, is thereby 
changing the authoritative standard of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, which unfortunately for Dr. Relton is 
the same now as in 1562, when the Articles, to which every 

clergyman still has to give his assent, were published. 

Certainly a modern Church has a perfect right to alter this 
doctrine and revert more nearly to a standard which obtained 
in the Middle Ages, but then it must not protest at the same 
time that it is making “ no change of doctrine.” 

Prof. Relton inadvertently misquotes Sir W.Joynson-Iicks’s 
statement regarding the Eucharistic changes. Sir William 
declares that ‘“*the changes in the prayer of consecration 
strengthen the suggestion of a presence of Christ in the con- 
secrated elements,” not “in the sacrament.” And he is per- 
fectly correct in asserting that such a belief is illegitimate 
within the borders of the English Church. The authoritative 
Bennett Judgment laid down clearly that “the Church of 
England holds and teaches affirmatively that in the Lord's 
Supper the Body and Blood of Christ are given to, taken and 
received by, the faithful Communicant. She implies to that 
extent a presence of Christ in the Ordinance to the soul of the 
worthy recipient. As to the mode of this Presence she aflirnis 
nothing, except that the Body of Christ is given, taken and 
eaten in the Supper only after a heavenly and _ spiritual 
manner, and that ‘the mean whereby the body of Christ is 
received and eaten is faith. Any other Presence than 
this—any Presence which is nol a Presence to the soul 
of the faithful receiver the Church does not by her 
Articles and Formularies affirm, or require her ministers 
to accept. This cannot be stated too plainly.” It further 
described Mr. Bennett’s expression of a ** real actual objective 
Presence upon the altar” as “rash and illjudged,’ and 
* perilously near a violation of the law,” and Mr. Bennett only 
escaped condemnation because he modified his original state. 
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— 
ment by omitting the significant words “ in the consecrated 
elements.” 

Instead, therefore, of the * Receptionist view being only 
tolerated in the Church of England” as the “ minimum ” 
pelicf, Dr. Relton, as an historian, must know perfectly well 
that it is the normal view which our Reformers deliberately 
enshrined in our Articles as the standard of Kucharistie doctrine 
for the Reformed Church of England. It was tersely expressed 
py that great representative Anglican divine, Richard Hooker, 
when he said that “‘ the real Presence of Christ’s most blessed 
Body and Blood is not to be sought for in the sacrament but 
jn the worthy receiver of the sacrament.” 

It is not likely that our Reformers who went to the stake 
rather than admit “ a real objective Presence in the elements ” 
would have enshrined such a belief, even as a ** maximum,” 
in their authorized standard of doctrine for our Reformed 
Church. 

I would remind your readers that the Canadian Church 
* modernized ” its Prayer Book only a few years ago, enriching 
it to a greater extent even than the Deposited Book, but it 
definitely refused to ** mediaevalize” it by returning to the 
15149 Consecration Prayer, which the Primate (in agreement 
with Sir W. Joynson-Hicks) definitely ruled out as involving 
a change of doctrine. 

If we wish to change our Anglican doctrine Iet us at least 
do so with our eyes open, and not with the position deliberately 
misrepresented.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. SypNey CARTER. 
B.C.M. College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ON THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir, Neither Dr. Dearmer nor Mr. Williamson give complete 
details. They make a brave show of the votes and percentages 
of votes in favour, but say nothing about the large numbers 
who did not vote at all. In the case of twenty-eight dioceses 
with a total voting strength of 17,129 the votes in favour 
totalled 6,926, less than half, while the total of non-voters 
came to 8,582, or 49 per cent. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the representation 
of the people in the Church Assembly is almost negligible 
compared with the total populations of the dioceses. It is 
perfectly true that the Church is not to blame for this, but, 
as the Bishop of Norwich has so aptly put it: ‘* English 
people move slowly, especially in religious things, and the 
Parochial Church Councils belong to a new system, not yet 
generally understood.” As the Bishop of Chelmsford has been 
accorded a place for reply to the observations of those who have 
laid objections to the Prayer Book Measure, in the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Committee, it will suffice to give the figures 
for his diocese, taken from the current Diocesan Year Book. 

Total population 1,474,474, officially represented, so far as 
the Electoral Rolls disclose, by only 114,521 of the total popu- 
ation. Total votes in the Diocesan Conference, 272; votes 
in favour, 161; non-voters, 100. Diocesan officials and 
ex-officio members number 45, and it is safe to assume that they 
voted in favour. Verb. sap. 

Dr. Dearmer is so obviously writing from a partisan point 
of view that it ill becomes him to pour scorn upon the 
Church Societies. It is because so many have been disloyal 
to the Church in the past that they have been called into 
existence, and their followers are wide awake to the seriousness 
of the present crisis. The passing of the ‘* Deposited Book ” 
by Parliament will be a clarion call for redoubled efforts on 
their part in the future, and they have implicit faith in the 
judgment upon their actions by posterity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A.R. J. 


VOTING 


[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sir, Dr. Percy Dearmer has already corrected the error into 
which both he and I, following him, by inadvertence fell. But 
I hope I may be permitted to say what precisely happened at 
the recent St. Albans Conference. In favour of the proposed 
new Book there were 274, against it 70; that is to say, 79°6 
per cent., or a majority of almost exactly four to one.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. WILLIAMSON, a 
Rector, and H.C, of St. Albans. 
Tempsford Rectory, Sandy, Beds. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sir,—Even after the presidential gavel has declared the 
termination of a discussion, it is not unusual to allow a vote 
of thanks to the chair. With that precedent in mind, I hope 
that vou will permit me, despite your closure of the correspon- 
dence on schools of journalism, to pay a tribute to the Spectator 
for opening its columns to that discussion. 

As a journalist, I know there is, in some papers, a timidity 
about admitting criticism of advertisers, actual or potential ; 
the action of the Spectator, however, in giving publicity to the 
views of the Institute of 
class of advertiser, is in accordance with the best traditions 
of the I have followed carefully this question 
of schools of journalism in recent years, and, so far as I know, 
apart from only Truth and the 
Spectator have opened their columns to anything approaching 
a free discussion of a subject which is undoubtedly of import- 
ance to a considerable section of the public. 

The discussion, as I sec it, terminates a little unsatisfactorily, 
with Mr. Pemberton gesticulating on the retreating stern of 
the ‘Aquitania,’ but for such publicity as you have given 
to the professional journalist's point of view, sincere thanks 
are due to you. If readers want to hear more of that view, 
it is to be hoped that they will approach the Institute of 
Journalists. 

I may add that the Institute will not mulct them in any 
charges ;_ it is a professional society, incorporated by Royal 
Charter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Journalists concerning a certain 
sritish Press. 


professional periodicals, 


If. A. Taytor. 
23 Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4. 
[Aithough we have closed this correspondence and cannot 
reopen it, it would have been discourteous not to have printed 
our correspondent’s vote of thanks.—Kp. Spectator.] 


CASTING OF BEASTS FOR JEWISII 
SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—In your issue of November 12th Mr. Emanuel traverses 
my statement that ** it is natural to assume that when eminent 
scientists visit slaughterhouses some care is taken to ensure 
smooth running of the proceedings and to give a favourable 
impression.” I can assure Mr. Emanuel, from personal 
experience, that some care is taken to make a good impression, 
even on visitors who are not distinguished scientists. 

Nor does Mr. Emanuel approve my having quoted, with 
reference to drawing back the head of a bull with a crowbar, 
Sir William Bayliss’s words: “It is difficult under such 
circumstances to be quite sure that no pain is caused by 
it,’ which he says is “* separating a phrase from its context.” 
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In the attempt to show that the quotation misrepresents 
the context, Mr. Emanuel underlines another quotation, 
“In any case I could not observe any signs that might be 
interpreted as pain.” But this sentence obviously refers to 
the animals’ demeanour, a very variable and unreliable 
criterion of pain, especially in the case of an animal so firmly 
secured and in such a position as to be almost incapable of 
showing signs of pain. 

I notice that Mr. Emanuel says, * Our killers have instruc- 
tions from the Shechita Board not to kill any animal unless the 
slaughtermen cast it on to a mattress.” To what extent is 
this instruction carried out? Take the largely populated 
centres and those where heavy Jewish killing is done. At 
Islington mattresses are rarely used. At Birkenhead, Man- 
chester, Legds, Liverpool, Birmingham, they are not used at 
all. 

They are used here and there, chiefly at small places and 
largely due to the efforts of the R.S.P.C.A., assisted by Mr. 
Emanucl’s Board. They are not generally used because of 
the expense in renewal and repair and the labour not only in 
handling them but in washing off the blood and dirt. The 
universal use of mattresses would not, however, enable casting 
without pain and terror, nor would the use of rubber rings 
allow the crowbar to be used in extending the head without 
in many Cases causing very severe pain. 

No more direct and complete solution of the casting problem 
has been found than the mechanical casting pen. The principle 
of the one invented by Mr. Weinberg has been shown to be 
right, as it ensures painless casting and painless extension of 
the head, with speed, and the minimum of mental distress. 
The strength and durability of the present pen appear to be 
adequate. If not, its improvement in both respects would 
present no difliculty to engineers of average competence.— 
I am, Sir, &e., R. O. P. Papptsoyn. 

Bownham, Stroud, 


SLUMS AND SLUM-DWELLERS 

[To the Editor of the Seucratror.| 
Sin, In Mr. Townroe’s account of Glasgow slums in your 
issue of December 3rd, it seems to me that he over-emphasizes 
the importance of “ Mrs. McLuskie the woman content to 
sit down amidst dirt and disorder in her crowded, inconvenient 
tenement. There is another aspect of slum-life which it is 
much more important to keep in mind—viz., that so large a 
proportion of the people living in slums are distinctly not of the 
slum type. 

What fills me with amazement is the way thousands of 
women maintain a high standard of cleanliness and order in 
the dark, inconvenient, and overcrowded little houses in 
which it is their lot to live. So far from losing hope and giving 
up the struggle, as Mr. Townroe says they do in the Spectator 
of November 26th, they accomplish their task of home-making 
in the face of such tremendous odds that their ability posi- 
tively amounts to genius. I venture to suggest that if Mr. 
Townroe and [—and even you, Mr. Editor—were called upon 
to do as much making of bricks without straw in our daily 
lives, we should all feel deeply resentful, and I am pretty sure 
that one of us, at least, would not make good. 

Mrs. MeLuskie, of course, exists. I met women of her type 
fairly often in the course of fourteen years of public health 
work. They impressed me because they occupied a good 
deal of my time and attention, but they were not in a majority. 
They can be dealt with as tenants, as Mr. Townroe himself 
suggests, by employing trained’ women property managers. 
For heaven's sake, let us not concentrate our attention upon 
Mrs. McLuskie, but upon the task of getting the decent people 
out of the slums and into decent houses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marion FirzGera.p, 

20 Mount Street, Manchester. 


FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir, May I add to your correspondence on the fox the point 
of view of the teacher ? 

How are we in hunting districts to inculcate in our children 
the truth of the maxirna, * Two to one is not fair,” when every 
week they join with hundreds in chasing one sentient creature 
to its death ? Hew can we hope to encourage this sense of 


es 


decency—much less their reverence for all life—so long ag 
they are forced to suffer the revolting practice of being 
blooded—.e., smeared with the warm blood of their victim— 
in the belief that it is cowardly to shrink from the so-calleq 
honour ? 

Much has been said of the fine qualities gained by hunting, 
but it is, perhaps, only the teachers who realize the serioys 
effect on a child’s mind, and the shock sustained by its finer 
sensibilities. 

May I quote one instance? I suggested the fox’s point of 
view to a little girl aged cight, and she at once said: “ Oh 
well, of course I haven't got to think what I'm doing.”’-_I am, 
Sir, &c., (Miss) L. LyNErr Srrvens, 

The Cottage, Vicarage Road, Edgbaston, 


MARTIN GUERRE: A ROMANCE OF 


REAL LIFE 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—1 was surprised to find no reference in Mr. Curnock’s 
article to the fact that the story of Martin Guerre forms the 
theme of one of Alexandre Dumas’ romances. 

A translation was published in Messrs. Methuen’s sixpenny 
edition of the elder Dumas’ novels, nearly twenty years ago, 
Would that that famous series were reprinted for the present 
generation !--I am, Sir, &e., 


Cotes Heath Vicarage, Stafford, D. J. LAWRENCE, 


BIG BILL THOMPSON 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sir,-1 cannot grieve as deeply as you imagine most of us 
do in this country over the acts and utterances of Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago. In the first place I can’t see why any 
of us here should be apprehensive concerning the impression 
that Big Bill may make upon folks across the Atlantic or 
across the St. Lawrence. You must know us well enough by 
this time to be proof against any new attacks from Big Bill 
or from Brother Hearst. 

And on the contrary I can imagine that Mayor Thompson's 
performances, like those of the amazing censors of fiction in 
Boston, may be productive of good. The natural resentment 
against such acts will stimulate, I should think, in American 
free libraries and other educational institutions an ambition 
to be freer than ever from the domination of hatred, ignorance, 
and fear.—I am, Sir, &ce., Pact M. PAINe. 

Syracuse, New York, 


A DOG'S VOCABULARY 
|To the Editor of the Seecravor.]} 
Sir, Sir W. Beach Thomas in his article on ‘ Country 
Life’ asks, * Does any dog understand as many as half-a- 
dozen words if isolated from a particular inflection of voice ¢” 
If I say to my dog, a whippet—which is not amongst the 
most intelligent breeds——** We are going out,” without any 
particular emphasis or inflection of the voice, his actions 
show that he fully understands. I have made a practice of 
saying this to him two or three times a week for the past 
six months, and though the conditions do not suggest the 
meaning, and we may not go for five or ten minutes after I 
have spoken the words, his appreciation of the meaning is 
obvious. 
Does this help to answer Sir W. Beach Thomas's question ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST PARKE. 
Kineton, Warwick. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir, Sir William Beach Thomas wrote to the Spectator, 
November 26th, saying : ** Does any dog understand as many 
as a dozen or half-a-dozen words if isolated from a particular 
inflection of voice?” I have a pedigree toy Pomeranian 13} 
years old, Carlo by name. He understands nearly everything 
that is said, and talks to us by a variety of barks. He loves 
motoring and asks to have a ribbon on, with name and address. 

Someone once said to him: ‘* You can’t go under 
that lamp or you will hurt your head,” and he immediately 
bent his head and went backwards under it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lover OF ANIMALS. 
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“GREAT TOM” OF OXFORD 
|To the Editor of the Serncraror.| 
Sin, -Your correspondent * T. W. H.” will find a good deal 
about Great Tom in my book Wren and Tom Tower (chap. vii., 
p. 67). published at the Clarendon Press, 1923.-—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. D. Carér. 
3 Greal College Street, Westminster, SAW, 


A LITTLE-KNOWN ALPINE RESORT 
[To the Editor of the Svvctxror.| 
Sin. For many years British people from all parts of the 
Empire have known of Leysin and gone there to enjoy its 
quiet seclusion and to obtain a new lease of life, but com- 
paratively few of the sufferers in our own mist-bound island 
have ever even heard its name. It is just a little beyond 
Lake Geneva, 3.000 feet above Aigle, with nearly twenty 
miles stretch of the Rhone Valley lying at its feet. It is 


one of the most sheltered and sunny spots in Alpine 
Switzerland. Often during the winter months it looks 


down upon a dazzling sea of cloud, while above the sky is 
of the deepest blue. 

The Swiss themselves fully realize the advantages of the 
place, for they have there a sanatorium entirely for University 
students, as well as two others for the Cantons of Vaud and 
Neuchatel. And yet but few people of our land are aware of 
the special advantages it offers to those suffering from lung 
trouble. although we in England have a death roll of 40,000 
Its three palatial 
sauatoria are run more or less on hotel lines, the well-and- 


every year due to the tubercular scourge. 


strong living happily along with their ‘* patient” friends, 
and finding ample recreation in the winter sports of skating. 
ski-ing. and tobogganing. 

The chief charm of the place, perhaps. is its restfulness, 
and sometimes people go for nothing more serious than 
for a rest cure, and thes find there. what few places can offer 
nowadays, a complete rreedom from all the rush and noise 
god distractions of modern life.-—T am. Sir, &e.,. 

One Wuo Has Bexerrren. 


HOSPITALS AND MEMORIAL DONATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Svvcratror.] 
Sux, It would be easy to answer Major Oppenheim’s letter 
from the twelfth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and many would 
be sorry to see the custom of sending flowers entirely abolished, 
For instance, T doubt if many would wish to see the flowers 
placed from time to time at the Cenotaph converted into 
“5. d. for any charity, however deserving. 
Still, the custom is undoubtedly overdone. 
when will the morbid 


A few flowers 
do go some way to lighten the gloom 
custom of wearing black at a funeral die out ?—but when 
wreaths come in dozens, more than can possibly be used to 
cover the coffin, one does feel that a better use could be found 
for the money spent on them, while the object of showing 
reverence for the deceased and sympathy for the bereaved 
could be equally well achieved by adopting Major Oppen- 
heim’s suggestion. 

Miss Hedin’s system seems to tie the hands of the donors too 
much. Anyone may have some charity to which they would 
prefer to give, rather than to the particular one named by 
some special organization. 

I suggest that people should adopt the custom of sending a 
contribution to any charity they may choose, asking the 
recipient to send an intimation to the address of the chief 
mourner, saying that an offering in memory of the deceased has 
been received from so and so. Tt seems unnecessary to get up 
un organization for this purpose. If a few people would 
start the custom, it would soon spread and, Iet us hope, 
become general..—I am, Sir, &e.. S. W. Hare. 

29 Eaton Terrace. SW. 1, Major-General, 


[To the Editor of the Seecrxron.] 
Sin, Referring to your postcript to my letter of last week, 
i would suggest that, besides each contributor being provided 
by the hospital with a specially printed card on which, pre- 
sumably, could appear the amount given, there should also 
he provided a small but distinctive artificial wreath of standard 


design to lay by the side of the grave or memorial on which 
would be attached the donor's card of sympathy. The British 
Legion Poppy Factory could, perhaps, supply these direct 
to the hospitals as required ?— Lam, Sir, &e., 
A.C. OprpeENiGIM, 
G1 Cleveland Square, Uyde Park, W, 


“GOOD CUP OF COFFEE” AN APOLOGY 
On July 16th, 1927, the Speciator published a letter from Mr. 
A. G. Grenfell, on the subject of “ A Good Cup of Coffee.” 
In the course of Mr. Grenfeil’s letter, reference was made to a 
certain method of making coffee, and a Mrs. Quin was de- 
scribed as a negress cook, who made the coffee at the Jamaican 
stall at Wembley.” We recently received a letter from Mrs, 
Quin’s solicitor in Jamaica, taking strong excepticn to our 
reference to Mrs. Quin as a negress and a cook, and informing 
us that both Mrs. Quin’s parents were white people and that 
she was not a cook. 

The Spectator immediately took steps to correct the error 
made by its correspondent. We communicated with Mr. 
Grenfell, the writer of the letter in question, and in reply he 
writes : “ Let me say at once that I am profoundly grieved 
if I was wrong in saying that Mrs. Quin was a ‘negress. The 
statement was made in absolutely good faith, and without 
the faintest idea of casting a slur upon the lady; on the 
contrary, she was only mentioned at all with the idea of 
giving ‘honour’ due to one who had made and provided the 
most popular and admirable beverage offered to the public 
at Wembley.” 

Mr. Grenfell does not remember where he got the impression 
that Mrs. Quin was a negress. As it is quite clear to us from 
made that the statement that Mrs. 


a negress and a cook 


the inquiries we have 
Quin was "is quite inaccurate. we take 
this opportunity of offering our sincere apologies to Mrs. Quin 
for any pain and trouble she may have been caused through 
We are 
assured that Mrs. Quin is a white woman and is not a cook, 
and we regret that this misleading reference to her should 


this reference to her by one of our correspondents. 


have appeared in the Spectator, 


Poetty 
The New Clock 


Tun family next door have bought a clock. 

A little extra work, a little cash, 

Has raised for them this small domestic god 

Who with his golden gonging now will knock 
Melodious admission for the hours, 

lately they returned, 

For wisely had they purchased 

These chronological and kindly powers 

In shining dusk mahogany encased ; 

The pound or so, hard earned, 

Mnriches now the household airs 

With periodic pulsings of pure gold, 

As each bass chime so mellow 

Detaches sonorously from waiting throng, 

And winging from the gong 

In leisured honeyed flight 

Goes droning through the rooms, the hall and stairs, 
Kach golden note on heels of golden fellow. 

The mound of wine-red woot 

And face of silver shield 

Not even these can vield 

The deeper joy of that sweet-humming tongue 
Gliding the ear so unctuous 

With beatings slow, punctilious. 

Oh, hark ! 
Of sound was rifled for that tone so rich ; 

And all the grave delight 

Of country stillness church-chimed in the night 
The household commonplaces flows among. 

No surplus money spent to better good = - 
A cherub wings the house with gelden lung, 
And Time's implacable song is gently sung 


Surely some secret niche 


f . 
o 


Frank Lewis. 
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, Some Books 
Miss Dorotrnuy Una Rapcuirre presents the strong poctic 
prose-sketches and the wistful—rather sombre—verse con- 
tained in Dale Folk (John Lane, illustrated, 10s. 6d.), with the 
remark that we need not go to the northern dales to meet her 
folk, but can find them anywhere we will. That may be so. 
But we like them best where the singer herself puts them. 
We like to meet the sturdy dalesmen where * banks and 
bairns are speedwell-cyed,” we like to follow them over the 
fern-fringed sink-holes of the Butter Tubs across to Great 
Shunner Fell, or on Greenhow Hill where the old tramp 
philosophizes on workhouses, or in a drab factory town in 
Airedale where the old countrywoman sighs, “* Theer shouldn't 
be ony homes in all t’ world wiout a strip o° garden.” How 
superstition still lingers among the dales appears in the story 
of Doctor Fell with his evil eye, and wholly beautiful is the 
simple strong pathos of the sketch entitled ** Marygold Swayne.” 
But everything in this book is good: it brings near to us the 
“satiny grey’ of the fells where the ring-ousel sings and the 
golden plover pipes mournfully. 

* * * * 

If we would seek a cultured, deeply informed and therefore 
lovingly enthusiastic guide to what is best in book-printing 
and book-binding, we have it in Mr. William Dana Orcutt’s 
superb Kingdom of Books. (Murray, illustrated, 21s.). The 
printer, the bibliophile, and the lover of all fine work will 
each find here instruction and refreshment, as he looks at the 
exquisitely selected specimens of the typographer’s and 
binder’s art. If fifteenth-century Venice can boast its Aldine 
Press, and France, in the sixteenth, her Robert Etienne and 
Antwerp her Christopher Plantin, yet England in the nine- 
teenth can, without fear, advance the names of William 
Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, and Emery Walker, while America 
possesses her Riverside Press. Nor need Cobden-Sanderson’s 
binding of Atalanta in Calydon shrink from measuring itself 
with the delicate wizardry of Grolier. Mr. Oreutt’s book is a 
mine of pure gold, and contains al-o a store of good stories, 

* * * * 

Mr. Cumming’s Hunting Tours of Surtees (Blackwoods, 
20s.) consists of papers which Surtees wrote for the Sporting 
Magazine, and later his own publication, the New Sporting 
Magazine. The book is illustrated in colour by Mr. Armour 
(the wise will need no further eulogy to make them buy) and 
from contemporary prints. Lovers of old Jorrocks will 
welcome this volume, which is full of descriptions of hunts 
and post-inns and country houses in the author's inimitable, 
buoyant, shrewd manner. It contains, in addition, many 
pleasant sidelights on history and a vivid and candid account 
of Surtees meeting the Duke of Wellington and what he 


thought of him as a ridcr to hounds. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Benn have added two new volumes to their series 
of Contemporary British Dramatists (3s. 6d. in paper or 5s, 
in cloth). In Boadicea, Mr. Laurence Binyon gives us a 
fine historical play in the old tradition. Written partly in 
blank verse and partly in prose, it exhibits that restrained 
beauty and power that characterize all Mr. Binyon’s work. 
The conversation between Boadicea and Suetonius before 
the last battle is specially notable for its mingled strength 
and tenderness, and for its reflection of two opposing political 
ideals that are as modern as they are ancient. Miss Naomi 
Royde-Smith, in A Balcony, returns, though in very different 
style, to the theme of her recent novel Skin-Decp. Once 
again she exposes the butterfly type of womanhood. The 
play ends in tragedy, but incidentally contains much humerous 


and ironic comment on contemporary life and manners. 
* * * * 


Forty years of cattle-ranching in New Mexico beginning in 
1883, when cattle-rustlers were busy, when Geronimo and his 
Apaches were on the war trail, and when most men went 
* heeled” with the recultant crop of homicides, ought to 
furnish an opportunity for a book, Captain French has seized 
it to tur out in Some Recollections of a Western Ranchman 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) a good honest narrative of rough, frontier 
life which will contrast with present-day conditions in New 
Mexico, now that that land of sunshine and silver has become 
an almost civilized country. The book contains an interesting 
description of an Indian sweat-bath and a splendid account 


of the Week 


of a struggle with a desperately vicious bronco. ft jg 
surprising, though, to find a man with Captain French’s cxpe- 
rience, which surely must have included some acquaintance 
with Spanish, writing Qui da ho for Cuidado. 

« * * * 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has a profound belief in democracy, 
which we share. But in Archon, or The Future of Govcriment 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), he displays an addiction to capitals 
which is rather trying; we read much of People’s 
Rule, the Party System, and the Money Power, which latter 
is responsible, according to Mr. Fyfe, for the majority of 
our ills; but we cannot feel that he has proved his case 
or sustained his forecasts with valid argument. Our own 
view is that more money power would cure our ills rathes 
than increase them. At the same time Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
by virtue of his experience and his engaging, forcible style 
has written a brochure that thinking people will discuss. 

* * * * 

Anyone who reads Mr. Ellis Barker's large book on Chrouie 
Constipation (Murray, 7s. 6d.) cannot fail to be impressed 
by the importance of the subject and the general ignorsince 


which in spite of everything persists in regard t« ur 
alimentary tract. Too many physicians still resort to drugying 


and injections, when diet should be the cure. As te the 
layman, his ignorance of the machinery of digestion and 
excretion is still abysmal. When knowledge of these vital 
subjects is more widespread, the health of the nation will 
be better, and we owe much gratitude to Mr. Barker and to 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane for their work in this good cause, 


The passion of The Duchesse D’ Abrantes for that great 
gentleman and romantic hero, Maurice de Balincourt, is now 
revealed in her copious Memoirs edited by Robert Chant- 
messe (Jonathan Cape. Price 16s.). Her love letters are 
now. published for the first time. The reader, like their 
original recipient, soon grows tired of them. She tears her 
passion to tatters in a truly extravagant manner, and when 
she plunges her pen into her own blood she creates a sense of 
nausea, 

* * * a 

The Carnegie United Kingdom ‘Trust has issued a most 
encouraging report on the growth of County Libraries, whiclt 
it began to finance in 1915 and to which it has contributed in 
all over £100,006, apart from its grants to the Central Library 
for Students. Many of the Local Authorities are now giving 
rate-aid to the libraries, and serious readers in the small towns 
and villages are multiplying. Some counties have motor-vans 
taking regular consignments of books to small libraries, so 
that their readers are no longer restricted in their choice. It 
is obviously better to have a few well-stocked circulating 
librovies of this kind than many little libraries which cannot 
buy important new books for lack of funds. Special books 
can be borrowed, for instance, from the Central Library in 
Bloomsbury. The scheme is an excellent one, and it has 
already done much to promote serious reading among the many 
people who have not ready access to city libraries, 

4 * 

The price of The Scout Annual, published by C. Arthur 
Pearson, was given in last week’s Spectator as 5s. It should 
he 10s. 6d, 


A New Competition 


We have pleasure in announcing a new and somewhat difliculé 
competition for those of our readers who have a literary turn 
of mind. The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
Lest short story describing some incident in his own or a friend's 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary 
The length of the story should be between 1,400 and 
2,800 words. Action is desirable and originality essential ; we 
are interested in any story which is good reading. We reserve 
the right to publish stories which do not win the prize at a fee of 
five guineas. Contributions must be typed, with the author's 
name and address at the, top right-hand corner and marked 
** Competition.” They will only be returned if a stamped 
addressed envelope is provided. The Competition closes on 
Friday, December 30th. 
The General Knowledge Competition is on page 1064. 


person. 





— 
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x HUTCHINSON GIFTS X3 


LIFE AND “INTIMATE. “STUDY. By ~ KATHLEEN 
w OODWARD. Published with ihe permission of her Majesty, who 
allowed the author facilities for obtaining authentic details hitherto 


unpublished. “ Phases of the Que en's personality and character unknown to any but a few of the millions of the King's subjects 
are revealed for the first time in this intimate study of her life."—Morning Post Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 





& A . Qu ITH SPEECHES. An authoritative selection of those 
ORD a speeches which have helped to make Lord Oxford 
famous as an orator. The Evening Standard savs; “* These speeches excite great 


In dignity of phrase and choice and economy of the right 


memories, . - They cover an immense variely of subjects. 
Frontispiece _ _18s. net 


word they send far above those of even sa supreme an orator as Mr. Gladstone” 


of DUNFERMLINE THE OTHER BUNDLE. A companion vé olume 

HA to the well-known LETTERS TO ISABEL. 

. . a delight to read. His sketches touch on law and politics, on literature 

and life, with an outlook full of human oe os the stored up wisdom of more than seventy busy years.”"—The Guardian. 


* Sense, toleration, strength—these qualities pervade.” —Times 18s. net 


Y VIGNETTES OF MEMORY. “Lady Violet 
D IOLET GREVI LLE Greville is a member of the Montrose family, and 

her social and literary position brought her many 
interesting friendships. Thus her volume is not only a record of the later period of the XIXth Century and onward, but a treasury 


of anecdotage." ‘“—Daily Teleg sraph Fully Illustrated 18s. net 


SIR AMT “MEMORIES AND NOTES. * His 5reczy 
NY HOPE HAWKINS and unco nventional recolle clic ns sho Db his 
intimacy with many circles . . . there are 
































among many other good things in this book . some fresh anecdotes of Jowett, Gladstone, Sir Henry Irving,and other famous 
men." —The Secge * Exceedingly reveling volume.”—Daily Telegraph. “It would be difficult to find a more pleasant 
volume . . the reader i 1s as sured an | evening in delightful company. — Scotsman F rontispiece 7s. 6d. net 





rT LEAVES FROM MY LIFE: SOME MEMORIES. The 
SIR RKER famous manipulative surgeon's career has been crowded and 
eventful—not lo say painful ; and in these pages We learn 


something of the man who has sacrificed his entire life in the cause of * * Bloodless Surgery.” Sir Herbert has something to say about 
some of the most prominent people in contemporary life, and his reminiscences will be welcomed by a large pu iblic, gra 
Illustrations 21s. net. [Re ady to-day 


} . PARIS “ROSEMARY. A revelation of ‘the fascinating | human inte rest 
ON atlaching to the history and topography of ancient Paris. This is a work 
of much research, with re productions by Emery Walker of maps and 


illustrations, enabling the re ade *r to trace out and visit the scenes described. Beautifully oostineail and profusely illustrated 12s. 6d. net 





’ . LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE. Here philos. phy take $s 
ERE TTON-PORTER the place of fiction. The same love of Nature and the 
same desire to make the very best of human nature which 


distinguished the fam« us “ Limberlost™ novels is observable in this yolume. “ Clever essays on everyday subjects which make most 
enjoyable reading.” Daily Mirror 7s. 6d. net 
~suga RUDY: An intimate portrait of RUDOLPH VALENTINO by his 

NATACHA RAMBOVA wife—NATACHA RAMBOVA. The vast army of admirers of 
Rudolph Valentino, hero of the silver screen, will welcome this highly 

interesting and intimate life study. Here we see the man as he was and learn of his carly struggles and of his subsequent rise to 
international fame. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
MEMOIRS OF A CHINE SE REVOLUTIONARY. “ Altogether a very interesting 

suN YAT SEN your ah —Birmingham Post. ~ Enfermative and readable, and no student of Chinese life 
and affairs can afford | to be without it.’—W estern Mail 10s. Od. net 





THE FARING TON “DIARY: VOL. VIL. (1811-1814). “All 
JOSEPH FARINGTON r RA readers of the first : six volumes of Farington’s diary will welcome the 
seventh.”—Spectator. “ Such pages as these of recreated history are far 

do graphic pen-portraits of Napoleon heading for Mescow and disaster ; Blucher, Wellington, Angelica 
-- -Sphe ere Illustrated 21s. net 


to seek, containing as they 


Kauffmann, the King of Prussia, Louis XVIII. Princess ( ‘harlotte, and the fulure G -corge IV. 


BENITO MUSSOLIN BENITO MUSSOLINI—THE MAN. By Vahdah Jeanne Bordeux. 
* Mussolini is the most striking figure of our time, and one of the greatest 


personal forces that have appear di in Western Europe since Napoleon ... the chief stages of the Dictator’s stormy career are clearly 


brought oul and graphically told.” —Evening Standard Illustrated 18s. net 











FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE AND RESEARCH: or, A Jungle 
(CHARLES HOSE D, $( Wallah at Large. Expeditions made among tribes and places silane wn to 
Europeans, of war and peace, scores of old feuds healed and new friend- 
ships formed—such are the things which Dr. Hose tells in this book. More than this, he tells the tale of new forest wonders discovered, 
of the development of nalural resources, of diseases fought. An intensely interesting volume. “ Really a “human document" of an 
[Ready to-day 


unusual life."—Daily Telegraph. Coloured plates and numerous other Illustr ations 30s. net 








“OLD Q," WW“ DUKE OF QUEEMSBERRY teas We bk a Ge —_ 





LEWIS MELb ILLE. Presenting a vivid piclure of ‘Old Q's’ period, and of his corrupt orgies 
which seem almost incredible."—Sunday Times. “ This absorbing biography. "—-T.P.’s Weekly. Coloured jacket 


and extravagances 
21s. net 


and frontispiece | xy AUBREY HAMMOND, ond Fully Illustrated 


“7 it ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT OPERA. By 
i G a ’ WH) PE RA STERLING MACKINLAY. The enthralling story of Light Opera 
in many lands and many centuries, comme ncing with the stage of ancient 


Greece and Ri and Rome and concluding » ith t that” of the he present day r rat Illustrz ied 2s. net 
— BEA THE BLACK CAP: A Compilation of New Murder 


CYRTH iA ASQUITH cok Maes Soriss by LADY” CYNTHIA 
ASQUITH. **No volume of the kind has ever 
* Shall We Join the Ladies?* by 


) ff) ) » slorics. 

comprised a greater number of world-famous names than this striking collection of new 

SIR [AME AJ BARRIE, is alse so here published for the ™ time.” —Daily ...- ae bet 7s. 6d. net 
Sad for Xmas No, "THE BUOKLOVER.” POST FREE. ea 
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6¢ Hs hook has had an cnor- 

mous sale in English. 

Everybody who respects him- 

self has read it, and about 95 

per cent. of jits ‘readers admire 
it extremely.’ 

MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. 

Twentieth English Printing. 10s, 

\ very few copies remain of the 


limited Autographed Edition. 
TITOMAS MANN’S 
GREAT NOVEL 


The 
Magic Mountain 


66 E cannot hope to give an 
impression of the cnor- 
mous culture which enriches it 
with significant detail; nor of 
the irony, tender, pitiful and 
cruel, which colours it. E ‘nough 
that here is the work of a major 
poct, a master.” SPECTATOR. 
lwo vols., 00 pages. 1&s. 


Uniform with this, the 


author's 


Budden Brooks 


750 pages. 15s. 


samc 


live vols., 


SITERWOOD 
CILILDHOOD 


Tar 
A mMip-wesr Childhood. “A 


leaf torn from the book of 
life . . . Phere is greatness 
in the book of Tar.” SKETCIE. 
\ glorious hook, rich in 
wisdom, beauty and humour.” 
COUNTRY LUFF. “We shall re- 
member Tar and his surround- 
ings when we have forgotten 
most of the details = our own 
lives.” ABERDEEN PRES 10s. 6d. 


ANDERSON’S 
STUDY 


FRANK SWINNERTON’S 


ESSAYS 


Tokefield Papers 


66 HROUGHOUT there is a very 
exhilarating air of buoy- 

ancy and sanity.” skercH. “Few 
more pleasant bedside com- 
panions could be chosen.” NEW 
StATESMAN. “ As pleasant as the 
country cottage in which they 
were written.” NORTHERN ECHO, 
7s. Od. 


D. =. LAWRENCE’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Mornings in Mexico 
&6 Pes Nis the colours of his 


scene with extré aordinary 
brilliance and charm.” Liver- 
HhOOL POST, “Mr. Lawrence at 
his best.” MORNING Post. 
Second impression, 7s. Od. 


ELINOR WYLIE’S 


Black Armour 


NEW book of poems hy 


4 the author of JENNIFER 
HORN, THE VENETIAN — GLASS 
NEPHEW, and MORTAL IMAGE. 
Just published, 5s. 
SECKER 





LION 
FEUCHTWANGER ae 
NEW MASTERPIECE 


The Ugly Duchess 
667 °nE sense of 


even stronger than in 
the earlier book. Feucht- 
wanger has looked the Middle 
Ages in the facen 2. 2. 1. A 
thronged, inexorable and ob- 


power is 


sessing canvas that takes 
imagination for its willing 


captive.” OBSERVER. 


66 Tr vivid colouring and 

bold characterisation, 
the broad sweep and splendid 
rhythm of the narrative, and 
the masterly fashion in which 
the crowded life of the period 
is depicted, are overwhelming. 
The story is a worthy suc- 
cessor to its author’s earlier 
masterpiece.” DAILY HERALD 


6 irs tremendous story is 
told with superb ari, 
without pause or pity, with the 
extreme of vividness achieved 
by poignant and terrible 
detail,” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
66 Tre character of Marg- 
arete is drawn so care- 
fully, with such insight and 
such wealth of detail, that it 
must rank among the finest 
historical portraits in litera- 
ture.” YORKSHIRE POST 
cA GREAT character study 
and a marvellous 
picture of fourteenth century 
europe.” WESTERN MAIL 


66 pry ES that in leucht- 

wanger we have one of 
the greatest masters of his- 
torical fiction for a hundred 
years.” WEEKLY DISPATCH 


6¢ 7 [“uere is epic greatness in 
the terrible portrait of 

this extraordinary woman.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


66 PU tstoricar romance of 

extraordinary quality. 
Herr Feuchtwanger uses his 
scholarship with the skill of 
a great artist.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 





a 


PP PPP PPP PP PPP PDL PPP PP 


The Vogue of the 
Small Book 


HE most attri active of the 
pocket series, with the most 
distinguished list of titles, is 
THE NEW ADELPHI LIBRARY \sk 
at your bookseller to see the full 
range of the 37 volumes noy 
published. Specimen. titles 
Norman Douglas's sovtH winp, 
Compton Mackenzie’s CARNIVAL, 
tHE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT, and 
GUY AND PAULINE, iB) HT] 
Lawrence’s SEX AND SARDINIA, 
Vaseficld’s A TARPAULIN MUSTER, 
and the voems of Flecker and 
Edna St, Vincent Millay. 
Each 3s. 6d, 


“Big Value” 


7s. Od. 

fe «oseason’s “big valu 

publication in poctry 
J. ©. Squire’s seuections rron 
MODERN POETS, Comprising both 
Series previously published, resct 
in Garamond, and rearranged 
throughout. “Indispensable to 
a study of contemporary vers: 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEW 
* Beautifully produced and 
should make a most acceptal: 
present.” EDUCATION 
In fiction, ask at your booksell 
to sce Compton Mackenzie’ 
SYLVIA SCARLETT (the two volumes 
in onc, just published, 792 pages), 
the complete SINISTER TREE 
(1132 pages), and Oliver Onions’ 
murder-masterpiece, WHOM Gol 
HATH SUNDERED (704 pages). 

Each 7s. 60. 


a 


Plays 

Tre new plays by Noel 

Cowurd are now ready, 
siROCCO and HOME CHAT; papet 
Js. Ocd., cloth 5s. Lord Lathom’s 
first collection of plays, contain 
ing Wet PAINT and two others, 
with a preface, is newly pub 
lished under the tithe of 7m 
CURTAIN GOES UP, 7s. Od, 


Standard Gifts 


very Christmas hundreds of 

copies are presented of 
FLECKER’S COLLECTED POEMS 
(0s. 6d). Other esiablished 
gifts arc OLD CALARRIA, by 
Norman Douglas, in the illus- 
trated presentation edition (18s.), 
and the ADELPHI JANE AUSTEN 
(7, volumes boxed, 35s.), with 
an introduction by = rank 
Sicmnertou, 


Pocket 
D. H. Lawrence 
T following volumes in the 


Complete Pocket Edition 
are now ready: THE WHITE 
PEACOCK, THE TRESPASSER, SONS 
AND LOVERS, THE  PRUSSIAN 
OFFICER, THE LOST GIRL, WOMEN 
IN LOVE, AARON’S ROD, THE PLUMED 
SERPENT. Other titles imme- 
diately. “D. H. Lawrence is a 
prodigious novelist, whose works 
necd to be studied in series (to 
learn their — significance of 
growth), as well as to be re-read 
irequently cack for itself.” 
SPECTATOR, Fach 3s. 6d. 
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The Correlation of Faith and Science 
Adventure. By B. H. Streeter, C. M. Chileott, J. Macmurray, sweep away the awkward fact; he regards it as a call to 
and A. 8. Russell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.). adventure, and to the formation of new hypotheses. Faith 


Should Such a Faith Offend? By E. W. Barnes, D.D., Bishop 
of Birmingham. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 
Arr religion and science inevitably opposed? Or is the 
opposition due to a misunderstanding, now removed? Or 
again, are they so different in kind, that they have no relations 
with one another? These—and similar questions—are so 
much in the air that there is bound to be a welcome both for 
the book for which Dr. Streeter is responsible, and for the 
apologia of Dr. Barnes. Adventure is, from one point of view, 
a sequel to Reality. But there are differences. Reality was 
entirely the work of Dr. Streeter ; in Adventure he co-operates 
with other writers, and the composite work is, as it were, 
a wreath Jaid on the grave of Miss Lily Dougall, who had so 
much to do with the earlier group books, Concerning Prayer, 
Immortality, and The Spirit. It springs from discussions since 
the War at Cumnor. Adventure carries on the argument of 
Reality, but approaches the problem from a different angle. 
We mect again the illuminating thought that the language 
natural to religion is more closely akin to art than to science. 
It is concerned with quality, and therefore must have recourse 
Conceptual thinking breaks 


to poetry, picture, and myth. 
Symbols 


down when we try to think seriously about God. 
are essential, and the highest symbol is a perfect personality. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation is an expression of this 
truth. It is a myth which embodies the profoundest truth, 
because it unites historic experience with cternal reality. 
truth can only be made available for man 
The great point is that the tale is true. It 
it embodies eternity ; and it may be 


Universal 
in a tale. 
happened in time ; 
treated as final, because the world is still trying to appro- 
priate the meaning of a personality that still towers 
above competitors. So far the thoughts run in a current 
previously indicated. But these truths, which must be 
qualitatively apprehended, are also approached along the 
During the latter half of 


impersonal lines of the scientist. 
pharisaical 


the nineteenth century it is 
tendency grew up in the scientific world. The professor 
began to wrap himself in the mantle of orthodoxy. But, as 
Dr. Alexander Russell points out, regions have now been 
discovered in which the old principles — true up to a point 

are no longer applicable. The modern scientist 


maintained a 


does not 


thus plays an important part in the development of knowledge. 
But this is just what Christianity demands. Both appeal 
to the spirit of creative actis itv reaching out to fresh fields on 
the basis of observed fact. This view is admirably exemplified 
in the chapter in which Dr. Streeter deals with Christian 
accepts the Nietzsche, ** Live 
because he completes it by another, ‘ Live 
been more 


morals, and maxim of 
dangerously,” 
constructively.” 
boldly or more wisely handled. 
parallel argument, when he takes the Incarnation as a hypo- 


Perhaps the most important section 


The ethics of sex have seldom 


Mr. Macmurray maintains a 


thesis verifiable in life. 
in the book is that in which he pleads for religion as the unity 
of art and science and morality, bidding it refuse on the one 
hand to be a mere life of sentiment, claiming only inward 
proofs, and on the other to rid itself of the silly fears of 
anthropomorphism. 

To pass to Dr. Barnes from Adventure is to descend. Clear 
sight, clean thinking, patient search, are exchanged for an 
atmosphere of emotion and dogmatism. A steady attempt to 
integrate all experience is replaced by confused jabs at the 
mystery of existence. At first it would seem to be unfair to 
contrast the two books, since Dr. Barnes has merely gathered 
gut the 


more the hook is studied, the more the persuasion grows that 


seattered addresses, which make no claim to unity. 


the capacity to build a large and constructive view is wanting. 


The word science appears on almost every page, but the 
thing that the other writers mean is absent. The terin has 
about it the aroma of sacerdotalism, not the fresh air of a 
mind * voyaging through strange seas of Thought.’ Words 
become brickbats, not vehicles of expression. We are back 


again in the old atmosphere where scientific Jaws are really 
We begin to understand as we 


a “ae oe 
asccticism, 


laws, and not hypotheses. 
hear 
* magic,” hurtling through the air, what Dr. Alexander meant 
by “intellectual pharisaism,’ The most attractive part of 
the book is the genuine piety that breathes in it. When the 
sishop speaks about Christ, or the Eucharist, or God, you feel 
the presence of a passionate faith, but it is a faith that leans 


* eeclesiasticism,”’ * superstition,” 


only on inward persuasion, and offers no economy of the 


universe, 


The Lords Warden 


Walmer Castle and its Lords Warden. Py the Marquis 
Curzon of Kedlest« Macmillan. 28s.) 
Jr was characteristic of the late Lord Curzon that on his 


appointment as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports he at once 
began to write a comprehensive and erudite history of that 
ollice since its foundation. He had completed the work 
down to the end of the Lord Wardenship of the Duke of 
Wellington at the time of his death; and he had already 
got together papers, plans and manuscripts for the remaining 
period down to the present day, which have been edited by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, so that the book should be complete. 
The first resident Lord Warden was the Duke of Dorsct, 
who, we are told by Lord Curzon in an admirably ** Curzonian ” 
one of those amiable noblemen who are placed 


phrase, was * 
radiance at Court, 


in the world to shine 
filling all sorts of minor posts without distinction, and not 
always with excess of credit, but with a tenacity that implies 


with a subdued 


some useful gilts.” 

But the two most considerable chapters of the book are 
devoted to the Lord Wardenship of Pitt, the younger, and 
the Duke of Wellington. The chapter on Pitt is, indeed, 
a valuable essay in historical research into the private life 
of the Great Commoner. There are some delightful repro- 
ductions of contemporary cartoons, including the well-known 
one entitled “The Political Cocks,’ in which Pitt and 
Napoleon are represented as two cocks, standing on the 
opposite buttresses of the Channel cliffs: ‘ Above the 
French bird is the inscription: * Kh, Master Billy, if IT could 
but take a flight over this Brook, I would soon stop your 


crowing. I would knock you off that Perch, I swear by 
Mahomet, the Pope, and all the Idols IT have ever worshipped.’ 
Pitt's reply is a stentorian crow, and the words, * That you 
never can do!’ ” 

Lord Curzon shows how seriously both Pitt 
the public took his office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. It was to them an more important ollice 
than that of Prime Minister, at a the country 
was threatened with French invasion, and he quotes the 


himself and 


almost 


time when 


contemporary doggerel : 


Come the Consul whenever he will 


And he means it when Neptune is calmer 
Pitt will send him a d d bitter pill 
From his fortress, the Castle of Walmer.’ 


It was at Walmer that Pitt toyed with Robert Fulton’s 
invention of the torpedo, which Bonaparte had turned down 
a few years earlier, and which, in spite of a successful trial 
against the old brig * Dorothea,’ which was 
Walmer Castle and blown up by the invention, was again 
let drop by Pitt. 


anchored off 


Lord Curzon thus sums up the association of the Great 
Commoner with Walmer : 
* Here he unbosomed himself to his intimate friends; here he 


hi re he pondered 


dispensed liberal hospitality to his neighbours ; 
he sought leisure 


he re 


and resolved great problems of State; 
from graver preoccupations in the traditional pursuits of the 
English country gentleman; here he gave daily and practical 


evidence of his self-denying and unwearied patriotism.” 


After a brief account of the Lord Wardensligp of Jenkinson, 
afterwards Lord Liverpool, there is an interesting chapter 
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on the Duke of Wellington’s tenancy of Walmer. The Duke 
took up his tenure of office, which at this time seemed to 
have become almost a perquisite of the Premiership, in 
1829. It was from Walmer that Wellington travelled up 
to Manchester to open the first railway, and beheld the 
death of poor Huskisson. This accident only confirmed his 
unalterable prejudice against the railway train. 

During the Reform Bill agitation, when the Duke's 
unpopularity reached its height, he had several times to be 
protected as he was travelling down from London to Walmer. 
Lord Curzon retells the story of his mobbing on June 18th, 
1832, on Tower Hill :-— 

“A hostile mob gathered and followed him up to Chancery 
Lane, with threats of violence. In his own opinion, he owed his 
safety to two veterans who took up their position, one by each 
stirrup, and prevented his being forcibly thrown off his horse. 
From Lincoln’s Inn he was accompanied by some friends, to whom 
he said little; but as he reached his own door he turned to one 
of them: ‘ An odd day for them to choose,’ he said. No one 
else had remembered it was the anniversary of Waterloo.” 

Altogether, Lord Curzon’s book is a fitting monument 
to his indefatigable historical industry. It is perhaps of 
more interest to men of Kent than to the public as a whole, 
but it contains some interesting and, we believe, hitherto 
unpublished material, especially about Pitt, which merits 
the notice of the historian. 


Animals, Machines, and Heroes 


In the Green Jungle. By Lieut.-Colonel Gordon Casserly. 


(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 
Umingmuk of The Barrens. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
The Golden Book of Animal Stories. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 
Jungle John. By John Budden. (Longmans. 6s. 6d.) 
Animal Stories. Edited by Elizabeth Bishop Johnson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Queer Beasts at the Zoo. 
Unwin. 2s.) 
Natural History 
12s. 6d.) 
The World of Machines. 
Darton. 7s. 6d. 
The World’s Locomotives. By G. Gibbard Jackson. 
Own Paper.” 5s.) 
Fire Fighting by Land, Sea and Air. 
(Nisbet. 6s.) 
The Wonder Book of Engineering Wonders. 
Harry Golding. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
Chemical Amusements and Experiments. By B.C. R. Gibson. 
(Seeley, Service. 5s.) 
Heroes of Modern Adventure. 
Bridges. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
A caAsuat observer of the habits of the modern boy might con- 
clude that he had only two real interests in life—Red Indians 
and motor cars. There is some truth in the generalization. 
It is not, however, quite the whole of the truth. In fairness to 
boys—who will certainly never take the trouble to defend 
themselves—the list should be slightly extended. To motor 
cars should be added all kinds of large and noisy machinery, 
and any apparatus connected in any way with the Fire 
Brigade. To the Red Indians should be added pythons and 
grizzly bears. Indeed, if we may judge from this year’s list 
of boys’ books, the grizzly bears and other wild beasts have 
driven the Red Indians and the pirates almost out of print, 
which is sad news for Captain Hook. In all the books now 
before me there is only one human villain—a wretched Dacoit 
—and he is killed and eaten, significantly enough, by a tiger! 
But if we mourn the absence of old friends, we must admit 
that, from the point of view of the authors of boys’ books, 
the problem has been considerably simplified. All you have 
to do this year is to choose between machinery and wild 
animals. You probably choose the latter; and, having done 
that, there is really nothing further to worry about—except 
to try to persuade Mr. Warwick Reynolds to draw the 
pictures. That is where Colonel Gordon Casserly has scored. 
There is a decorativeness about Mr. Warwick Reynolds, and 
a firmness of line, that we all know; and there is, above all 
this, a feeling for the essential dignity of all created living 
things—their nearness to the Divine—which more than makes 
up for a certain lack of spirit, such as may be observed in his 
foxhounds as they close in on their prey. Mr. Warwick 
Reynolds is the almost perfect illustrator of such books as In 
the Green Jungle ; and why not admit frankly that, in a boys’ 


By Francis Dickie. (Hodder and 


By H. Mortimer Batten. 


(Knopf. 
By Gladys Davidson. (Allen and 
Animals. By (Black. 


By P. M. Baker. 


George Jennison. 
(Wells Gardner, 
(‘ Boy’s 
By W. Branch Johnson. 
Edited by 


By H. H. Tiltman and T. C, 


book, the pictures are half the battle at least ? In the Green 
Jungle, as a matter of fact. would in any case be distinguisheg 
among its fellows by the originality of its plots. Each separate 
animal story contains some pleasant little surprise, and each 
wears an air of verisimilitude which it is refreshing to meet 
with in a book of this kind. It can be read with pleasure by 
any boy between the ages of fourteen and forty. Books of 
the same type are Mr. Francis Dickie’s Umingmus:, Mr. Mor. 
timer Batten’s Golden Book of Animal Stories, and Mr. Budden’s 
Jungle John. The last is the best of the three. Mr. Budden 
has grasped the secret of that inferiority complex— physical 
inferiority —which is part of the make-up of every healthy boy 
and was the real secret of Henty’s popularity. Ilenty under. 
stood that he must make his boys the heroes of his books: 
grown men must go down before them like ninepins. Mr, 
Budden’s youthful “ Jungle John” ends up by braining 
tiger with a hatchet ! 

But what Henty never attempted was to write for boys ig 
the language of boys. His manner was that of a Parliamentary 
orator, his humour like a maiden aunt's. It is a tradition 
that has persisted to this day. There are more long words and 
middle-aged sentiments in boys’ books than in any other class 
of conteinporary literature. Even Colonel Casserly, good ag 
he is, cannot escape from the charge of printing at least one 
word or turn of speech on every page which no boy of less than 
sixteen could be expected to understand. 
the other hand, has made a serious attempt to retell her 
American animal stories—most of them already familiar in 
Uncle Remus and elsewhere —in short, easy sentences and words 
of two syllables, such as children use themselves. Grown-ups 
may prefer the original Brer Rabbit and his Tar-baby (though, 
as a matter of fact, the “ original’ appears to be Cherokee 
Indian and not negro at all), but what children want is the 
plot ; and that they will find here, carefully arranged so that 
children of eight or ten may be able to read it for themselves, 
Queer Beasts at the Zoo will appeal to readers of the same age, 
It is an amusing work, ingeniously illustrated, and happily 
designed to break down that unfortunate air of cynical in- 
credulity in the modern young, which is the despair of Father 
Christmas and called forth the historic remark from the little 
boy who had just been introduced to his first giraffe: “I 
don’t believe it!” Natural History Animals is for older 
children. It is described as “a handy book of reference to 
the animal kingdom.” It manages to be brief and informa- 
tive, and to carry an air of authority without being dull. It 
is admirably illustrated, chiefly with photographs. 


Miss Johnson, on 


The machinery books may be briefly dealt with. Mr, 
Percy M. Baker, writing for boys of sixteen and upwards, 
shows a real gift of lucid exposition. He describes many 
kinds of machinery, from steam engines and hydraulic lifts to 
reinforced concrete and its uses; and he very wisely illus. 


trates his remarks profusely with drawings in the text. Mr. 
Jackson’s locomotives will be hardly less popular; Mr. 


Branch Johnson, in his description of fire-fighting by land, 
sea, and air, has chosen a subject which no boy can resist— 
especially when he sees that brilliant paper cover ! 

The Wonder Book of Engineering Wonders, in spite of its 
wonderful title, is frankly not quite a success. There are 
some thrilling photographs and colour-plates, in which we 
see great canals being built, ships going into dock, and a 
dream-vision of New York’s projected ** King of Skyscrapers,” 
the Larkin Tower, but the language used in descriptions is 
unfortunate, being too technical for the enthusiasms of extreme 
youth, and not quite comprehensive cnough for the serious 
student. However, it must be said that few adventurers of 
the “‘meccano” age could fail to be enthralled by those 
illustrations. Whilst it requires some stretch of the imagina- 
tion to include Chemical Amusements and Experiments amongst 
the literature of machines, certainly this book belongs to the 
same realm of daring and discovery, and may be recommended 
for embryo chemists as safe and entertaining. The last book 
on our list, Heroes of Modern Adventure, is a perfectly gorgeous 
production which, it is safe to say, will be among the half- 
dozen most popular book-presents for boys this Christmas. 
Here are the stories of Sir Alan Cobham's flight, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Grenfell of Labrador, Skipper Gowen and his “Spee- 
jacks,” and a dozen others, all told exactly as they should be, 
in modest, unembroidered language, and fairly bulging with 
heroic stuff, 
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WHY NOT ONE OF THESE ? 





THE 
WANDERING 
SCHOLARS 


By HELEN WADDELL 


This book is rightly regarded as one of the 
most astonishing feats of combined wit and 
scholarship ever achieved by a woman. Indeed, 
we know of few works in existence at all which 
—as George Saintsbury has mix so 
brilliantly literature and life. 

It should be enough to quote the couplet, 

‘Bacchus wrangleth 

Venus wangleth,” 

to show the gay shrewdness, the verbal dexterity 

and the power to carry learning lightly that are 
Helen Waddell’s. 

You can give Lhe !landeriny Scholars to any- 
one humorous, scholarly, or of literary taste, and 
be sure that they will find joy in it. “ Beautiful, 
exquisite and irresistible,’ wrote Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, “Its verve, wit and passion never 
fail,” wrote Professor Herford. And they meant 
what they wrote. 


Third Edition at Press. 


21/- 


nel, 


said 


‘ 
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TROLLOPE 
A COMMENTARY 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


15/- 


nel, 


Trollope is not merely a book about a novelist. 
It is a book about the Victorian age and about 
a strong and lovable man who comes to life again 
in its pages, The Times spoke of “ the extremely 
subtle analysis of mid-Victorian ideals”; The 
Spectator of the author’s “ delicate and sane judg- 
ment.” Nor did the book appeal only to critics of 
an older generation, ‘‘ Wisdom, sanity and sym- 
pathy are to be found on almost every page,” 
said The Cambridge Review; while The Oxford 
Magazine considered the analysis of mid- 
Victorianism “a brilliant piece of historical 
appreciation.” 

Trollope has been selling steadily week by 
week ; but it should find a suddenly brisk market 
for Christmas, for it will make an ideal present 
for any real reader, for any student of the Vic- 
torian age, for any lover of human nature—and, 
of course, the only conceivable present for a 


Trollopian. 


Second Large Printing. 








7/6 SOME PEOPLE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


net, 


A cheap book, a beautiful book, and—-in parts 
—an uproariously funny one, Some People has 
every qualification for “ presenthood.” You can 
buy a dozen and post them to the twelve friends 
on your list marked “ book of some kind,” and 
every one of them will be pleased. 

It is a very remarkable quality in a book that 
it can appeal to every one. We make no foolish 
claim that all our books are of the kind—or, 
indeed, that any one of them has quite the per- 
fection of acceptability that has Some People. 
Max Beerbohm (with whose work this book of 
Harold Nicolson’s has more than once been com- 
pared), when he wrote Seven Men and 
A Christmas Garland, offered the public their 
Christmas presents ready made. Let us hope— 
now that Harold Nicolson has done the same— 
that the public will realise their opportunity. 

“The most entertaining book since South 
Wind,” said the critic of Vogue. “ Polished and 
accomplished,” said the Daily News. And Clive 
Bell described Some People as “one of those 
books that it is a positive pleasure to read.” 


Third Large Printing. 





Ons 








PUBLISHED BY 


TAERP 


7/6 THE BOOK OF 
THE INN 


By THOMAS BURKE 


It is a fault of many anthologies that they are 
scrappy—the collected items being too brief or 
miscellaneous to encourage calm enjoyment in 
their reading. Thomas Burke, setting himself to 
assemble word pictures of the English Inn from 
the time of Chaucer to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been particularly careful to quote at 
sufficient length from his various sources. As a 
result, The Book of the Inn is a closely-printed 
volume of 426 pages, but clear to read and handy 
to hold. Mr. J. C. Squire has praised in The 
Observer its “ prettiness and cheapness ”; he has 
much experience of modern books, and know: 
good value when he sees it. Therefore your 
7s. 6d. will be well spent if you buy The Book of 
the Inn for a friend. 

And another thing. This is a book MEN will 
like. It is not easy to choo for men, 
who are glad to have one by their bed or on thei 
study table, but do not always fancy poetry or 
fiction. Here is good solid reading about good 
solid English cheer. The great writers about 
inns have been men; the most eager readers will 
be men likewise. 

Woodcut Frontispiece and Title Page 
Robert Cibbings. 
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German Baroque Att 


By Sachevereil Sitwell 


With 49 whole-page Plates, 2§s. net. 


“Written with controlled enthusiasm and exquisite sensibility; at once toth a delightfully instructive book 


and an 


illuminating essay on the manner in which the Fine Arts act and react on one another.” 
—Mr. Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times. 


England Reclaimed 


A Book of Eclogues 


By Osbert Sitwell 
7s. 6d. net. 
**No recent peem, not even the best of Mr. Masefield’s, 
has recreated a world more thoroughly or more fascinatingly 
English. Nothing could be more quietly harmonious, or 
more humanely simple in theme. .. . A pageant of lost 
English life.’—Mr. Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 


Rustic Elegies 
By Edith Sitwell 


5s. net. 


All at Sea 


A Social Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell 


With a Preface entitled “‘ A Few Days in an Author’s Life,” 
by Osberi Sitwell. Cloth 8s. 6d. net. 

Satire, invective and penetrating criticism of the chronic 

and cistressing question “* What is wrong with our Stage? ” 


The Cyder Feast 


and Other Poems 


By Sacheverell Sitwell 
7s. 6d. net. 


London Nights of Long Ago 


By Shaw Desmond 
With 28 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
Such men as Whitaker Wright, Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Peter Jackson, Dan Leno and Keir Hardie live again 
through these haunting pages, and Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and Mrs. Patrick Campbell arise to meet them. 


Maya Cities 


By Thomas Gann, F.R.GS., F.R.A.L 


A Record of Exploration and Adventure. 
With many Illustrations. 21s. net. 
“ Dr. Gann is one of the greatest living authorities on the 
old Maya civilisation of Central America and in his new 
book he records the results of his latest archxological ex- 
pedition . . . vivid, racy... full of adventurous in- 
cident.”’-—Evening Standard. 


In the Country of the 
Blue Nile 


By C. F. Rey, ER.GS. 


With an Introduction by Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., 
and 53 Illustrations. 2§s. net. 

* To most Englishmen, Abyssinia is a name only, yet it is 

a country abounding in interest and worthy of the closest 

study . . . a good up-to-date study was badly needed. Mr. 

Rey fills the want admirably; he knows Abyssinia from A 

to Z.”—Evening Standard. 


Rulers of the Indian Ocean 


By Admiral G. A. Ballard, c.p. 


Auther of “ America and the Atlantic.” With a Map and 
16 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

** Admiral Ballard has brought to bear the same qualities of 
thoroughness and research, grasp of subject, and plain but 
eloquent literary style which gave to his previous books the 
position they hold in the literature of their class.”—The 
Sunday Times. 

* Admiral Ballard has found an admirable subject... . 
The work is from beginning to end one of deep interest.’”— 


Westminster Gazette. 
Oberland 


By Dorothy 


Animal Mysteries 


By E. G. Boulenger 
Director of the Zoological Society’s Aquarium. With 24 
Iilustrations by L. R. Brightwell, and Photographs. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The strange beliefs heid in the Middle Ages about animals 
are surpassed by the actual scientific facts we know to-day. 
This is a delightful Christmas gift book for young people. 


The Present State of 
Old Enslish Furniture 


By R. W. Symonds 


Cheap Edition, with all the original 116 Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


“ Mr. Symonds is a well-known expert, and his book is a 
thoroughly practical one, which should be in the hands of 
everyone who is not too wise to want advice . . . will be 
worth to collectors at least twenty times the guinea charged 
for it.”—The Spectator. 


The Confession of the 
Kibbo Kife 


By John Hargrave 
7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a challenge by the author of “ Harbottle ” to 
everybody who gives any thought to the actual and pressing 
problems of the immediate future. 


A Novel 


Richardson 


6s. net. 


** * Oberland ’ is one of the best novels that Miss Richardson has written . 
. acutely registered sensations ... 


art.”——The Nation. “ Delightful . . 


. . 4 triumph of her conscientious and beautiful 
a Katherine Mansfield touch.” —Aberdeen Press. 


FREE: “AUTUMN LEAVES,” en illustrated catalogue of interesting books. 
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Men and Women 


The Opposite Sexes. Ry Ds \ Heilborne. (Methuen, 
Ge 

Tu problem of the differences between men and women 

js always heing reopened. Indeed. it seems to be one of 

those pre blems which, to use M. Bergson’s word, are 

“exasperated ” by discussion rather than solved. 

If we are to believe the publishers’ announcement on the 
cover. there is an “ eternal unavoidable antagonism of the 
sexes.” Dr. Heilborn himself implies as much in his title, 
and in the first sentence of the hook he asserts that “* man 


and woman are natural opposites.” The position is rather 
hard to justifv, and the kind of evidence Dr. Heilborn brings 
in proving that horses 
natural opposites or he-mackerels and 
It stili seems better to regard them as distinct 


forward could be applied as forcibly 
and mares are 
she-mac kerels. 
and complementary. 

His book is none the less interesting. full of useful and 
varied information. He places it beyond doubt that the 
differences are pervasive as Mr. Haveleck Ellis once put it, 
*A man isa man even to his thumb. and a woman is a woman 
down to her little toes.’ The physical differences descend 
right to the composition of the blood: the proportion of 
water-content and plasma is considerably greater in women 
and the proportion of red corpuscles considerably less. The 
continual bias of Dr. Heilborn’s treatment may be judged 
fact- “In each cubic 
round half million of 


fom his method of stating this last 
millimetre of blood lacks a 
red corpuscles.’ 

The “* average 
than the “ average woman.” 
have the advantage. And, 
ence is in the size and fineness of the brain : 


worlah 


man” has keener sight, smell, and hearing 
In the other two senses women 
of course. the most marked differ- 
in this 
man” .or does it 
that the differences indeed 
the trend of evolution seems to he towards an ever greater 
differentiation between the sexes. Primitive men and women 
were much alike than /uropean and 
to-day. 

Part of Dr. Heilborn’s mistake. 
distinctions as if they were distinctions of relative merit. 
It is even more scrious that he forces proportional differences 
We are then apt to forget that 
There is no 


“average 
can boast himself much superior. 


with civilization ; 


seein 


grow less 


more men women 


however, is in treating all 


into absolute antitheses. 
both men and women are human individuals. 
advantage in being born a man or a woman, unless the question 
is treated by and out; and though 
“average man” can be thought to have a greater store of 
powers than “average woman,’ no such thing can be said 
of individual man and individual woman. 


statistics averaged 


The prejudice of Dr. Heilborn’s theories is most oddly 
revealed when he is dealing with the comparatively greater 
strength of emotion in women. In the first place, he really 
speaks as though women were personified emotion, and 
men personified reason : as though women were wild, turbid, 
unconscious forces, and men were an angelic species who 
worked wholly by clear, precise, and heavenly dialectics. 
This is surely an excess of simplification. And what an 
attitude he shows to the value of the emotions! He con- 
teives a hope that, perhaps, in some Utopian far future, 
women will be rid of this ** fundamental evil”! 

The book includes a summary of women’s social position 
throughout history, and it becomes obvious that the advantages 
that may rest in being a “ man” have often been put to 
sorry use. Hlowever wrong-headed Dr. Heilborn’s approach 
may be, he is genuinely conscious of the difliculties that 
surround the communication of men and women, and he 
is more optimistic about the chances of sex-reconciliation 
than his thesis would warrant. His chief failing is that he 
does not feel these difliculties to be human, the same in kind 
as all lack of understanding and strife for dominance between 
individuals. It was Nietzsche's view that, for all their 
incompatibility, men and women had the same mental and 
emotional constituents ; but in a different fempo. And it 
Might be said that for a man to understand a woman, or a 
Woman a man, it is only necessary that they should understand 
themselves. 


The translation, by Mr. J. kk. Pryde-Ilughes, runs quite 
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study of woman’s natural and cultural histor 

authorities, Catuil and Democrit. 
ALAN 


it is typical of our age that we should be 
”? 


smooths 
referred in “a 
to two 


stranye 


Por Re 


° 

Some Funny Books 
Tost laaduiores temporis acti who can find no virtue in this 
age might turn with profit to the back volumes of Punch and 
compare even the best of Du Maurier or the wittiest writers 
of the ‘eightics with an artist such as Mr. Ernest H. Shepard, 
or light versifiers such as Mr. A. P. Herbert or Mr. A. A, 
Milne. The field is almost confined, as far as we know, to 
the pages of Punch. 
attest. It is a style in which the twenticth century is pre- 
eminent. Perhaps some Beswell is already the 
* ana” of Bouverie Street ; if so, nothing that out 
of the Ebony Box will be better worth reading. 

In the drawings from Punch, by Mr. Shepard, republished 
under the title Fun and Fantasy (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) there is 
real knowledge of human nature as well as the traditional 
high spirits. Why should we think (if we do) that the highest 
art must be severe and serious ? We shall all laugh who turn 
these pages, surely, but the thoughtful reader will find much 
good-humoured comment also on the foibles of the age. In the 
pages of Punch and Life, in the comic strips of the American 
Sunday editions, the learned historian of the future will! find 
rich material for the social history of our times. But, lest we 
seem to adopt an unduly weighty attitude towards a book which 
ymmend the reader to Mr. 


low good it is, future ages will certainly 


- . 
coliectiny 


is to com 


is all sparkle and sunshine, let us rec 
Milne’s introduction and to the rollicking vers¢ 
butes to celour illustrations that have delights 


3s which he contri- 
us in so many 
To squeeze the orange of 
We 
allow the reader to laugh at what pleases him best, in tix 
no one living can fail to find much to cha 


Almanacs and summer numbers. 
Mr. Shepard's wit would be an ungrateful task. shall 
assurance that 
and cheer him. 

What we have said 
Mr. Charles Grave. whe 
the merriest 
afloat 
in the drawing, but such priceless little dialogues 


Mr. Shepard applies equally to 
and Others (Met hire 


on the 


of 
“C Blu‘ jackets 
7s. 6d.) is running commentary lighter 
side of life 
humour is 
as that between the potato-faced old seaman gunnet 


imaginable. In every case quite half the 


and the 


usual civilian stranger on a bus-top easilv stand by themselves 


as good representative grains of the salt of life. Here is one 
specimen, Naval Heavyweight (with the creative mind) 
speaking: ** The old admiral wasn't arf pleased when I won 


larst night. ‘Ginger,’ ‘ec sez, * You aint arf walloped old Nobby 
Put it there, Ginger, old pal, 
over. now I sees ver close 
And what a face tie 


3 


—my blinkin’ oath, you aint. 
*Lallus did like yer, an’, 
face.’ ”” 


*e sez, more 


to,’ ‘e sez, ° I even likes yer man 
has! 

In I'll tell the World (Chatto and Windus, Gs.) Mr. EK. V. 
Knox has written a history of England for the benctit of 
visiting Americans which should cause a good deal of hilarity 
on both the Atlantic. One chapter consists of a 
delicious list of “* useful phrases for American guests,” in which 


sides of 


our readers may note with special interest some not very kind 
references to English eoffee. Tiere are some excellent ballads, 
and a glossary of American words and their English equiva- 
lents, for which, as Mr. Knox explains, no extra charge is made. 

Rebound (Methuen, Mr. Bateman’s 
sometimes sometimes 
already alluded to. 


8s.) shows us various 


reminiscent of the 


The fashion- 


conceits, subtle, 
cruder American * 


able portrait painter, who is having his own picture done by 


funnies 


a lady artist, is a thing of joy, and the two-page series of little 
pictures, illustrating the miseries of a man who would build 
a house, bas an intimate appeal. Some of his pictures and 
poses have a certain sameness, but it is only the comic genius 
whose jokes do not suffer from collection. 

Finally we have On Straw, and other Conceits (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.)—-a selection of Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis's contri- 
butions to the Daily Alail. These satires and jollities, that are 
consumed by millions with their morning tea, perhaps suffer 
a little, like Mr. Bateman’s, in the effort to take them at a 
gulp. Yet the most excellent ballad of * The Dairy Mayd,”’ 
to be sung to the tune of * Hey, upsee Joan,” remains a master- 
piece. The chronicler of * Blue Moon’ i 
still the most fearless and original among contemporary j 


tavern nights is 


rcter 
“LCi Se 
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The Old College of Glasgow 


Memories of the Old College of Glasgow. By David Murray, 

* (Jackson, Wylic. Illustrated. 42s.) 

Tiere is, alas! a fast dwindling band of old Glasgow Univer- 
sity men who can say with John Campbell Shairp : — 
* Can I forget the hour 
Tn the dim city of the murky west, 
When first 1 passed beneath the antique Tower 
That crowned gaunt College gables—-whither prest 
An eager throng of students scarlet-gowned ?” 

The original gate-way still stands, it is true, on a new site 
at Gilmorehill, but the Old College, the finest bit of seventeenth- 
century domestic architecture in Scotland, was swept away 
root and branch in 1870 to make room for a railway. For 
about 250 years that building had lent grace and charm to 
Glasgow High Street, and before the memory of it has utterly 
perished, it has seemed good to the University Court to 
entrust the task of picturing it in illustration and description 
to Dr. Murray. Quite shortly, no choice could have been 
happier and no book could have been better done. 

Dr. Murray has been a member of Glasgow University 
for seventy years and therefore knows his ground intimately. 
He matriculated in 1857, when wild hyacinths used to grow 
on the slopes where Park Terrace now stands, and there 
were no buildings at all on the South side of the river, and 
when, too, the Scottish student, before his fibre became enfeebled 
by Carnegie doles, was made of stern, stout stuff. In 1847, 
just ten years before the author became a “ bajan,” “ three 
lads from the Outer Isles who could not afford half-a-crown 
a week [for lodgings] came to Glasgow in a smack, moored 
it above the Jamaica Street bridge, and lived in it during the 
session.” In his own day, too, the author notes that * one 
of the most eminent medical practitioners of recent years 
taught in a night-school in Paisley to earn money to pay 
his college fees and walked from Paisley to Glasgow and back 
to attend medical classes.” That was the material out of 
which Scotland made her name and her character—a character 
which modern melancholiasts tell us is on the point of death. 

Modestly enough, Dr. Murray calls his work ** some chapters 
in the history of the University.” It is much more than that. 
It breathes the very spirit of the place, recounting the life 
and work and amusements (scant measure of them) of the 
student from the seventeenth century onward, much about 
the Rectors (not Lord Rectors) and how they are elected, 
and more about old class-rooms and the idiosyncrasies and 
renown of many of the Professors who lectured in theme 
John Anderson, for instance, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
better known as Jolly Jack Phosphorus, was a somewhat 
notable figure among these last. He spent most of his 
neademical career in quarrelling with his colleagues, and 
died in 1796 leaving directions in his will to establish “ for 
the good of mankind” an institution to be denominated 
** Anderson’s University.” But as his estate only consisted 
of his library, his museum and apparatus, and some £1,500, 
the rival institution never came into being. Dr. Murray 
mentions an interesting link between Glasgow and America. 
George Buchanan (1728-62), an alumnus of the College and 
a great landowner in Virginia, ‘* named his house and property 
on the Potomac ‘Mount Vernon,’ in honour of Admiral 
Vernon, which on his return to Glasgow he sold to the Wash- 
ington family.” 

This book is an honour alike to the University as to the 
loving care and research of the author who has pieced it 
together, and it cannot fail of being a treasured possession 
to all old Glasgow men. 


The Magazines 


AN article by Sir John Marriott in the Nineteenth Century on 
* Public Spending and Private Saving” contains statistics 
of quite extraordinary interest. ‘ The wills recorded in 1897 
represent the type of fortune that was accumulated in the 
second half of the Victorian Age — proverbially years of peace 
and prosperity.” Those recorded in the present year represent 
the fortunes accumulated in the present century. ‘ More 
money has been saved in the second period than in the first.” 
There has been a shrinkage in the proportion of public and 


—a, 


private bequests. A larger proportion of money goes to th, 
family than ever before. ‘The more the State taxes th 
family for the community the more the family looks afte 
itself.” There is a heavy decline in legacies to hospitals and 
to religion. The Arts are faring very badly. “ Painting ge 
nothing at all,” and Music a negligible amount. Sir & rane’ 
Younghusband writes an imaginative and fascinating paper 
upon “ Life in the Stars that they are inhabited appeay 
to him to be * the logical implication from the facts rx vealed 
by science.” 

The first article in the Fortnightly is by Sir Arthur Cong, 





Doyle. He writes of * The alleged posthumous Writing 
of great authors,” by which he means communications coming 
through mediums from dead men famous in literature, [Q 
deals specially with Dickens and Oscar Wilde, quoting passage 
supposed to have emanated from each. If these passages 
are deceptions they are the work of accomplished parodists 
but they are, we think, too short to have any great value a 
evidence. Any literary competition taken up by literary 
people would produce as good results. Mr. Denis Gwynn 
contributes a character study of President Cosgrave, a Striking 
and charming piece of work. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Hugh Bell, under the heading 
* Capital and Surtax,” argues against the recent proposal for 
a special surtax of two shillings in the pound on all unearned 
incomes above five hundred a year, the greater part of the 
money raised to be applied to increasing the social servie 
offered to the great mass of the population. Dr. Vincent 
Taylor, in ** Renan and the Fourth Gospel,” strikes a middle 
course between conservative and destructive criticism. He 
supposes a nucleus of historical tradition concerning the 
sayings of our Lord, but belicves that “the Evangelist does 
not give these sayings in the form in which he received them,” 
A conclusion hardly likely to satisfy the plain man. Miss 
Mary Bradford Whiting writes a very attractive defence of 
* Charles, Duke of Orleans; Prisoner and Poet,” of whom 
R. L. Stevenson wrote so contemptuous an account in his 
Men and Books. 

The National Review opens with an article by Sir Henry 
Pollock, advocating a firm line in * British Policy in China.” 
* If it be true, and it looks as if it were true, that the British 
Foreign Office has been advised by responsible men on the 
spot to reoccupy the British Concession at Hankow, and 
that such reoccupation has been declared feasible by naval 
and military experts, the British Cabinet will take a tremen 
dous responsibility on itself in refusing to follow that advice.” 
Mr. Harold Temperley, writing of “* Mr. Lloyd George as 
Historian of the Peace Treaties,” declares that those who 
have made history by their deeds must be prevented from 
unmaking it by their words. ‘In Blunderland Mr. Lloyd 
George is not indeed alone, but he is unhappily supreme.” 

Blackwood contains a very good short story by Humfrey 
Jordan, called * Treatment,” whose slightly cynical ending 
adds a pleasant acid to a conventional moral, which, skilfully 
introduced into every page of the story, might otherwise cloy: 
* Breaking Trail in the Sub-Arctic,” by Captain H. L 
Frascr, is an account of a Canadian adventure convincingly 
told. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett's review of ‘Men and Events,” ia 
The World Today, though written in a spirit of bitterness, 
is exceedingly readable and amusing. The second __ instal: 
ment of the “Confessions of a Zeppelin Raider,” by 
Ernst A. Lehmann and Iloward Mingos, makes exciting 
reading. His pictures of his experiences when let down in a 
sort of cask 500 fect from a Zeppelin, far outdo the wonders 
of the cinema. A telephone was installed in the cask so that 
he could communicate with the control car. “I had the 
helmsman blindfolded and we set out on an experimental 
flight.” Surely there are no bounds to human daring ! 

The English Review contains an article on China, 
“ The British Case,” by Mr. P. H. B. Kent, Chairman of the 
Tientsin British Committee of Information. In * The Problem 
of Westminster Abbey * Mr. J. G. Noppen develops a theory 
that the great mediacval cathedrals owed everything to theit 
builders under whose hands they grew, and little to any one 
design. He depreciates Liverpool Cathedral on the ground 
that when it is finished it will embody the conception of one 
man. He extols * the power of masonry,” setting it against 
the creation of a draughtsman, 
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Arachne 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


This is the story of Arachne, a Greek maiden 
who met Pallas Athene and was taken by the 
goddess as her pupil in the weaving of 
tapestries. Mr. Phillpotts has woven this 
theme, a delicious fantasy which is sure to 
be warmly received by a wide public which 
knows this author’s work. 
Crown &Svo. Price, 6s. met. 


Warren Hastings’ Letters to 


Sir John Macpherson 
Edited by HENRY DODWELL, M.A, 
Professor of the History and Culture of the British 


Dominions in Asia in the University of London, 


Gg * Hastings, writing familiarly and confiden- 
tially to M acpherson, is a singularly impres- 
sive and attractive figure.”"—The Spectator. 
With portraits and facsimiles reproduced in collotype. 
15s. net. 


Demy 8vo. size. Price, 


The Black Book of 
Edgeworthstown ’ 


And other Edgeworth Memories, 
By HARRIET JESSIE BUTLER and 
EDGEWORTH BUTLER. 

Gg * All these Edgeworths . . . had charm, 
colour and sparkle; and the expression of 
that family personality led again and again 
to dramatic incidents of permanent value.” 

—The Spectator. 


iW AROLD 


With eight illustrations reproduced in colloty pe. 


Demy 8vo, Price, 18s, nete 


Aft—From the Hawsehole 
Lt.-Commandcr H. D, CAPPER, O.B.E., R.N. 


With a preface by Admiral-of-the-Fleet The Earl 
Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., ete. 


g¢; ‘I am sure I shall read it again, and then 

keep it handy for dipping into here and there, 
For with vivid touch it carries us back to 
that age when romance still lived.”—Sir 
Herbert Russell in The Naval and Military 
Record. 


With cight illustrations reproduced in collotype. 


Demy 8yvo. Price, 12s. 6d. net, 


An Outstanding Novel 


The Assassins 


By Sir HENRY SHARP, C.S.L, C.LE. (Oliver 
Ainsworth), Author of “The Devi!'s ‘lower.” 
g¢ “To read ‘The Assassins’ is to forget bed- 
time, or to break engagements, er to pass 
your railway station, according to the place 
and the hour.”—The Sketch, 
Price, 


Ts. 6d. net. 


FABER & GWYER 


LIMITED 


Crown 8vo, 


24 RUSSELL SQUARPF, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS 
THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS| 


WILL BE FOUND Ai 


Che Times Book Clup| 


Country readers are specially requested to 
write for our thirty-two page catalogue, 
which contains a carefully selected list of 
the books most suitable for Christmas 
Presents. 


Parcels delivered free by our motors to addresses 
within 15 miles. Parcels of £2 and over are 
sent post free. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42, WIGMORE — STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 











THE HOGARTH PRESS 





THE JUDGMENT OF 
FRANCOIS VILLON 


A Pageant Play in Five Acts 


By H. E. Palmer 


Edition Limited to 400 numbered copies. 
25s. 


Nation & liheneum: “ Tn its sheer langu: 
rich and individual idiom, its frenzy of 
Junary phrases that are yet as discipline: L 
saint's vision, this is the best dramatic prose sinc 
Synge. 


Irish Independent: “ Mr. Palmer's remarkable 
and peculiar play is a dramatisation of the career 
of Villon, and so steeped is its author not merel) 
in the life and work of that illustrious rascal and 
his times, but also of his relatives and friends, 
that the dramatis persone move upon the stage 
with the freedom and assurance of the men and 
women who are actually around you. . . . The 
slim volume, with its marbled back and_ rich 
paper... is a masterpiece of book production.” 


ive, it 


(tas 


Aberdeen Press and Journal: “. . . emphatically 
a play to be read, both by those who know 
Villon’s work and those who do not.” 
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The first five pages of The Rownd Table are devoted to is an anecdote of an irony as cruel as De Maupassant’s 

The Conmonwealth.” They deal with the destiny of the There is comment in none of them: the subtle silence of the 

british) Empire. The contribution of the English people to narrator filly the pauses with significance. 

ivilization, We read, is “a practical method by which men For Maurice is a set of exquisite stories by a distinguished 
themselves.” Their history is strewn with scholar whose imaginative work, with all its fragrant and 


in govern 
nilures to realize the principle upon which that government is 
based. 
hat God is one, so it owes to England the principle of the 
The paper is of the nature of a sermon 

- oo 


Yet as the modern worid owes to Israel the conception 


ommonwealth.” 
» of an exceptionally fine and moving description. 
Russia Now ~ gives at least a definite picture of social and 
Molitical conditions in Russia at the end of this present year. 
> have not space to recapitulate the article in detail. It 
als with housing, education and public health, In conclu- 
fon the writer asks * What are the prospects of Bolshevik 
le?” Everything depends upon the peasantry in the long 
They constitute 85 per cent. of the population. There 
* Russians 


n. 
» signs among them of 


growing discontent. but 
re long-suffering to an extent that is inconceivable to our- 
vives.” At present no rival form of government is in sight. 
e peasantry do not for the old * The 
Bolsheviks in this the tenth year of their reign still hold the 


wish régime. 


feld unchallenged.” 


Varied Fiction 


reat Short Novels of the World. Chosen by Barrett H 
Clark. (Heinemann. &s. 6d.). 

Select Tales from Tchehov. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. Gd.) 

For Maurice. Five Unlikely Stories. By Vernon Lee. (Johu 
Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Tur poor but ardent reader is kindly considered by the pub- 
lsher Of Great Short Novels of the World. Should he read 
though these thirty-five novels-in-brief he 
acquainted with scveral masterpieces, and sct up contacts 
with civilizations of the East and West. Into the category 


will become 


fection, some bearing the seal of finality, some vaguer of out- 
ine, like caudated sonnets. To complain of any omission 
vould be ungrateful, the 
There is enough to please anybody. 


us of his 


We begin 


since collector informs 


ifficulties. 
memory serves me right in thinking of Holofernes ** with 
silver lamps going before him ~ 
himer's Tubal Cain, The pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe 
here, and the lovely tale of Cupid and Psyche that rises like 
asilver dove from the thieves’ den in The Goldew Ass. You 
meet Sinbad the Sailor, and Nicolete, Carmen, 
adig, the shadowless Peter Schlembil, and Miss Daisy Miller, 
whom it is now so hard to believe in as a creation of Henry 


) and conclude with Terges- 


Aueassin 





ames, You are initiated into Gorky, Pirandello, and André 
Gide. Somerset Maugham’s terrible story of Rain, and Gals- 


worthy ’s sad and lovely Apple Tree are amongst the English 
samples. Turgeniey and Gorky give vou different impres- 
ons of Russia. It is, in brief, a most educative collection. 

The volume of Tales from Tchehov conveys an admirable 
impression of the range and power of the Russian’s firm and 
twenty-five stories of 

















compassionate genius. It contains 
varying length, translated by Constance Garnett, who has, by 
pening to us the doors of Russian literature, so extended 
the houndaries of our psychological experience. Among the 
geat Russian writers, Tchelhoy is distinguished by an in- 
‘dious intimacy with his characters. His canvases are small 
compared with those of Tolstoi or Dostoeffsky : he concen- 
tates his attention on simple episodes and narrow lives. But. 
a we read study after study, a whole world of crushed, de- 
Neeted, stupefied, and suffering creatures comes into mournful 
leing, comforted only by the great sky of comprehension 
werhead. Tchehov has a peculiar unveiling tenderness ; and 
these tales appear to be surgical diagnoses, acquired by pitiful 
touches, of all the queer kindnesses, promiscuities, odd fam- 
illarities, of a society of unthinking souls redeemed by an 
amazing innocence, and often by a charm of positive goodness. 
Sometimes there is a shock of transfiguring beauty such as 
tings The Cherry Orchard triumphantly within the realm of 
tragic art. But on the whole the stories are wrought with a 
seat quietude. ‘The Bishop is a conclusion of fatalistic 
pathos ; “Sleepy” is a note of harrowing truth ; Pasha” 











of long short stories, or short novels, enter many pieces of 


rth the Book of Judith (at which I instantly look to see if 


penetrating quality, has never been acclaimed so widely as it 
is Maurice 
defrauded in his extreme youth, nov 


deserves. °° Maurice ™ Baring, who, having becn 


whimisically rECeIVCES 


delightful amends. Such as have a taste for rare 1 remote 


an 
Italian places, gods in exile, subtle allusions, ravishing iniayes, 
~The Virgin 
of the Seven Swords” is a marvellous piece of Hispano- 
and “Marsyas in Flanders” a 


and haunting cadences, will desire to share it. 


nnisue 


But the whole 


Mauresque iniracle ; 
and startling account of a pagan intrusion. 


book, including the whimsical Introductions, is enchantine. 
Racuer ANNaNpd Tayror, 
I THINK T REMEMBER. By Magdalen Wing-Hall. 
{ Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) The Diary of a Young La ly of 
Fashion deceived even the elect into the belief that it was a 
genuine document. The author’s new book—hbeing * The 


Recollections of Sir Wickham Woolicomb, an 
English Snob and Gentleman “—is frankly a bur- 
As such, it is clever enough, hitting off very pertiv 
the inanities of a certain type of character and those fatucus 
volumes of reminiscences that pour too freely from tl 

modern printing press. But this kind of satire has its limits. 
and Miss King-Hall has spun out into a book what might 1 


Random 
Ordinary 
lesque. 


fittingly have been compressed into an article or two f 
Punch. 

SHORN. By Robert Grant. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) This 
novel is somewhat slow in getting into its stride, but. once 
well going, it ‘remains exciting and amusing til the end. 


Sir Isidore Benassen, the Jewish oil king, is known to Mihill 
Yates, a young American visitor to England, to have been 
the inspirer for his own ends of a recent revolution in Mexico. 
When. therefore, Sir Isidore states his intention of embarking 
upon a “treasure hunt ~ in that country, Mibdil, unde 

guise of friendship, offers to accompany him. In reality it is 
Mihill’s purpose to outwit and expose the unscrupulous 
baronet, and he achieves this end with superb ingenuity 
and aplomb. The story is told in the first person by Charles 
Urquhart, Mihill’s travelling companion, who is the lovable 
ivpe of adventurer who is always doing the wrong thing. vet 
luckily escaping the consequences of his folly. His experiences 
aus managing director of a derelict trammway system in a small 
Mexican town make specially entertaining reading. while his 


love-affairs contribute the necessary touch of romance. "There 
are some excellent first-hand scenes of Mexican life. 

THE RESPECTABLE LADY. By Waitherine Tynan. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.)—This is a quiet novel of English country 
life, somewhat in the Trollope vein. Mrs. Valliant and 


Diana Leslie are the respective ladies of two neighbouring 
manors. Into the secluded and still semi-feudal life of thei: 
remote countryside comes Mrs. Heseltine. * the respectable 
lady.” who impresses everyone by her instinet for always 
doing the right thing. and who, while helping many lame 
dogs over stiles. plays no small part in the love-affairs of 
Diana herself. It finally appears that Mrs. Weseltine has 
a“ past.” and that it is through sorrow that she has learned 
to lead others to jov. Mrs. Tynan’s characterization is 
always natural; she excels in describing rural and domestic 
scenes : and she overflows with the milk of human kindness. 


THE GULF OF YEARS. By Watson Griflin. ¢Toront 
The Point Publishers.)-- This is a story of Canada, but not the 
Canada of the ~ movies.” Mr. Griffin has written, in the 
manner of the Victorian novelists, a long, quiet, discursive 
chronicle of village life. The action. sueh as it is. centres 
around the love of the delightful Dr. Ruther for the young 
daughter of Farmer Overland; but a variety of well-drawn 
characters is introduced. Incidentally. there is a good deal of 
propaganda. The author is an ardent believer in faith-healing 
as an aid to, and not a substitute for, conventional medical 
science. The moralizing, however. does not unduly impede 
the narrative, which will specially please the older-fashioned 
type of reader, 


THE MOB. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. (Butterworth. 
Ts. 6d.)— This latest novel by the author of The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse follows in leisurely fashion the development 
of a Spanish youth, Isidro Maltrana. Born imto poverty 
and trained at an orphanage, he enjoys a brief experience 
of University life : but. on the sudden death of a benefactress, 
he is plunged with * the mob” into the struggle for existence. 
He secures a precarious job as a journalist ; but he is too ardent 
a reader and dreamer, at once too revolutionary at heart and 
too weak-willed. to sueceed in a rough-and-tumble world. 
He drifts from adventure to adventure, and the ene bright 
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interlude in his career is his brief married happiness with the 
daughter of a poacher. Feliciana dies, however, in childbirth ; 
and the story closes with Isidro’s determination to throw away 
all dreams and to fight, tooth and nail, for the future welfare 
of his boy. If social equality cannot be established on earth, 
then his son shall be among the privileged class. Marriage 
brings Isidro a fleeting joy ; but parenthood at last inspires 
him with purpose and resolution. The Mob is written with 
great sincerity, power, and eloquence: and it abounds in 
vivid glimpses of the Madrid underworld. 


THE SIGN. By Vera Countess Cathcart. (Long. 7s. 6d.) 
—This is a strong, vigorous, picturesque story of Kast Africa. 
* Tiger” Finch, a District Resident, is an illegitimate son, 
his mother having been Ann Kingsley, a nursery governess 
who, after her liaison with Peter Finch and the birth of 
* Tiger,” had suddenly developed religious enthusiasm and 
become a missionary in East Africa. There she had imbued 
the natives with the idea of racial equality, and, before she 
died, she-had the satisfaction of seeing her lesson well taken to 
heart by her protégé, Pondali Bwanji. The plot turns upon a 
rebellion inspired by Pondali, and upon the vigour with which 
* Tiger,” ignorant of his dead mother’s influence, crushes it. 
As an actual picture of East African life The Sign is not, 
perhaps, to be taken too seriously. But, with its descriptions 
of native fighting, and of the flirtations and jealousies among 
the English officials and their wives, it is an excellent “ yarn” 
of its kind. 


A Library List 


Crasstcar:—Loeb Classical Library. - Josephus. Trans- 
lated by H. St. J. Thackeray. —Cicero. Translated 
by W. Glynn Williams.—IJsaeus. Translated by E. S. 
Forster. -Dio’s Roman History. Translated by KE. 
Cary.-The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius. Translated 
by J. C. Rolfe. 2 vols.—Athenveus. Translated by 
C. B. Gulick.--Plato. Translated by W. R. M. Lamb. 
~ Lyra Graeca. Translated by J. M. Edmonds, 
(Ileinemann. Cloth 10s., leather 12s. 6d. each). 


Lirerarcure :—A New Orchard and Garden. New edition. 
(Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.)—-—The Pleasures of Princes. 
By Gervase Markham. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.)-——— 
R. L. Stevenson and the Bridge of Allan. By J. A. 
Macculloch, (John Smith (Glasgow). 5s.) 


Travet: Sport and Travel in the Highlands of Tibet. By 
Sir Henry Hayden and Cesar Cosson. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
21s.) A Nomad in Northern America. By Ben 
Assher. (Holden. 12s. 6d.) 


Miscentannous :—-Sir John Hawkins. By James A. William- 
son. (Oxford University Press. 20s.) Groves Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by H. C. Colles. 
Vol. TEL. (Macmillan. 30s.) Archimedes, or The 
Future of Physics. By L. L. Whyte. (Kegan Paul. 
2s. Gd.) Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coulton, 
Vol. IL. (Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d.)—— 
Civie Health and Welfare. By Annie R. Caton and 


Marion Berry. (P.S. King. 2s. 6d.) Social Insurance. 
By Evelyn Martelli. (P.S. King. 2s. 6d.)——-The Iron 


Age in Italy. By David Randall-Maclyer. (Oxford 
University Press. 84s.) 


Ficrion : Arachne. By Eden Phillpotts. (Faber and Gwyer. 
6s.) The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. New edition. 
(Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) ——Miser’s Money. By Eden 


Phillpotts. New edition. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.)———The 
Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. New edition 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


1, From what bird does one obtain marebou feathers ? 
2. Which part of England is forever Scotland ? 
3. When was the first known pianoforte made ? 
. Who said of his wife after thirty vears of marriage, “ She has 
never given me a dull moment.” 
5. What was first used for the making of the ribs of an umbrella ? 
i. What weight is a“‘ room” of coal ? 
7. How did the Black Death get its name ? 

8. From what did the term * Blue Riband” arise ? 

% What two important events does one associate with La 
Galeric des Glaces ? 

10. Which English monarch was particularly interested in art, 
and possessed a superb collection ? 

11. What is the Meldwesen ? 

12. What was the name of the inventor of camouflage ? 

13. Up to what amount can one purchase a Money Order ? 


Answers will be found on page 1067. 
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Current Literature 





VIGNETTES OF MEMORY. By Lady Violet Greyj, 
(Hutchinson. 18s.)—-Some of Lady Violet Greville’s «yj, 
nettes * are charming! We like best the furthest bag 
memories —those which concern her childhood and you, 
Her stories of early Victorian e .untry life woul! make one Jon 
to put the clock back-— if one nad heard no others. — Serious) 
however, it is worth while, and in this instance it is exceeding) 
pleasurable, to look at that life through the eyes of a ejy 
who saw only the very best side. She thought the poor wep 
happy, and she knew the rich were kind. The dignity of ty 
quiet but extraordinarily stately life of her aunts at Poy 
Castle seemed rightly set amid the beauty of the Malyen 
Hills. The grey carriage horses and the white heads and pin, 
liveries of the servants are part of the fairy atmosphere with 
which * fond memory ~ endows the scene. Something of th 
same golden haze surrounds her early life in Ireland, and he 
remarkable literary gift keeps the reader in a mood of please 
acceptance. Later on in the book we hear too much abou 
sport, about that regrettable exhibition of Victorian curiosity 
which led to the light-hearted practice of “slumming,” an 
too much about the War. The pleasant pages, howey t, 
even in the later chapters far outnumber the dull ones. 


IN THE SERVICE OF YOUTH. By Sir Arthur Yap 
K.B.E. (Nisbet and Co. 8s. 6d.)—In writing his own reminjs. 
cences Sir Arthur Yapp writes incidentally the history of th 
Y.M.C.A. Brought ‘up in an evangelical household, he tej 
us that he was * fifteen years old when he became a Christian; 
He looks back with delight to those wonderful young days 
* filled with the new joy of Divine love.” The whole book 
gives the reader an impression of extreme happiness. Whether 
he is on the Western Front or travelling in Canada or organizing 
Y.M.C.A. centres at home or controlling the War-time foo 
supply of London, he is always, as people say, ** in his element, 
always able to make his work his hobby. He has scen tl 
success of his labours, he has known a number of interestin 
people, he has * kept friends with Youth, remained, that is 
in sympathy with a generation divided from his own by wu. 
precedented changes of outlook and environment. If his 
dreams come true and the Y.M.C.A. goes on on the lines ly 
hopes, it will cater for the entire needs of Youth. * It will 
have its place in all great military camps, and as a 
international monument it will always be working for pear 
through the fellowship of Youth.” Completely non-sectarian, 
it will remain * loyal to the Church of Christ,” and “it 
will rediscover the prayer-mecting, which is the power-hous 
of all Christian Progress.” 


A TRADER IN THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS. By Joseph 
Hi. €. Dickinson. Illustrated. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.)—I 
might be thought that a quarter whence Messrs. Lever Bs 
procure their materials for soap was a placid and a peacefi 
region, but when you remember the quite recent murder it 
Malaita of a white official and all his party, and when you hav 
read Mr. Dickinson's exciting and picturesque book, you wil 
have reason to judge otherwise. True, that on the island o 
Malaita in the Solomons there were, in 1924, 14,060 native 
tax-payers between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, but this 
respectable statistic is counteracted by the announcement 
that “almost every full-grown man is a murderer.” § 
labour recruiting and trading for copra in these lovely islands 
which look like * emerald fringed with silver in a deep blue 
setting,” is not precisely a bed of roses. Moreover, in spit 
of the British raj, cannibalism was still in vogue when th 
author was living his adventurous life among these hawk-eyed, 
fuzzy-haired stone-age people, but it must have consoled him 
to hear that to native tastes * white man’s flesh did not eat 
much better than soap.” The book affords an excellent 
picture of the dangerous game of life aniong the Solomons. 


TANAGRA FIGURES. By Wilfrane Hubbard. (Mae 
millan. 7s. 6d.)—Just as the little terra-cottas made a 
Tanagra reflect the domestic life of ancient Greece, so Mr. 
Hubbard's vivid and graceful sketches recall Greek society 
with its mingling of culture and barbarism. He is a delightful 
writer, reminding us not a little of Landor in his ironical 
humour and occasionally of Walter Pater in his appreciation 
of the austere element in Greek religion, but always more ga) 
and dramatic than either. ‘An Apology for Xanthippe “ is? 
gem of delicate satire, as told by 2 worker in clay who watched 
Xanthippe restoring to a girl the lover who had been led away. 
momentarily, by the teaching of Socrates. Poor Nanthippe. 
drudging away at home while the philosopher is conversing 
with his followers elsewhere and his two dull sons are at the 
tavern, has her revenge for once. ‘* The Road to Eleusis, 
after the manner of Pater, hints at the sterner. side of th 
mysteries. ‘ Celena at Home” has a touch of the Aristo 
phanic, and * Artemis in Tauris ~ is a tale of romantic adver 
ture such as the Greeks loved. Mr. Hubbard knows his 
classics, but he knows human nature too, and so he will charm 
many a reader who is innocent of Greek, 
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Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income, 
you are probably only getting about 5% on 
your Capital, and you may not be sure of that 
or of the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as 
long as ever you live, then you would be able 
to indulge in more of the comforts of life and 
be relieved of all anxiety. Both advantages will 
tend to lengthen your life. 


13% Guaranteed 


for as long as you live 


A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of 
Canada an Annuity equivalent to 13% on his 
Capital. If his health is impaired, a larger 
Annuity will be granted. Older and younger 
ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of 
Canada Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with guaran- 
teed return of Capital, Deferred Annuities and 
Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Re- 
member, the offer is made to you by the leading 
Annuity Co.—a Company with Government- 


Supervised Assets exceeding £70,000,000. 
In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment (near 


Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 











t x . ve wee 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
DEC EMBER 12th, 13th and 14th. GILDA GRAY and TOM MOORE 
in ‘*‘ CABARET "*; JAC + y —_— LOGAN and Robert Frazer in 
“ ONE HOUR OF LOVE, 
DECEMBER 15th, 16th and ith 
Compson in “ INTO THE LIGHT "’ ; 
Dorothy Revier in ‘** THE CLOWN’ 
NIAGARAS in Novelty Musical “Act. with Acco 


JAMES KIRKWOOD and Betty 

William V. Mong andl 

On the Stage: E 
rdion-Organophone. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Est blished 1837. Incorporated 1889, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up r apital £3,509,000, Reserve Fund, £ £4," 50,000 
(toge “t] er, 7,750,000); R e Liability ae pee tors, 8,000,000, 
DRAF Ts are (1 *RANTED on the Bank's Bran t xh the yo ralian 
States and Dominion of New Ze tland. Ti at EG iR \PHIC REMITTAN( ES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or for collection. DEPOSITS 
ate received for fixed periods on tert which may be ascertained on 
application. 


HE. AD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILTI, London, E.C. 


LIBERTY YULE - TIDE GIFTS 


The largest choice of 
beautiful Presents 
in the world. 
Coloured Catalogues Post Free. 


_ Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 














The Empty Chair 


means more than an empty stock- 
ing for the little lad this Christmas. 
It means more than a heartache 
for him when he remembers that 
last Christmas his Daddy sat in that 


chair. Now, without his Daddy it 
means that he has no one except 
Mother to find him focd and cloth- 
ing, and she do all she 
would because she is kept at home 
looking after him. At the Alex- 
andra Orphanage, a fine residential 
School in the north-west of 
London, this little chap and other 
boys and girls like him are re- 
ceived and kindly cared for, so that 
their mothers may go to work to 
As the Orphanage 
costs £16,000 per annum, we want 
you to send a Christmas gift to the 
Treasurer, Lord Marshall. The 
office address of the Orphanage is 
73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


cannot 


keep themselves 























For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 


Supreme Service 


before and after purchase 
See Car Mart First 


Car Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show a 
wide range of models, new and second-hand. 
Highest value allowed for any car taken 
in Part Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 
Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
dential and arranged on a most generous 
scale. 

After-Sale Service and Garage facilities 
at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 


London’s Largest Car Dealers 


7 


Nar Lid 
Sur 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 


Garage and Service Station: 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) 
Associated Company: 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1. 
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@ * The ideal perfection of the human body, as expressed 
in the Roman poet's phrase, mens sana in corpore sano, is 
the basis of that social science or philosophy known as 
eugenics. A powerful plea, with practical suggestions, for 
the application of eugenic treatment to the body politic is 
put forward in ‘ The Survival! of the Unfittest,’ ‘by Charles 
Wicksteed Armstrong (C. W. Daniel Co., 6s.). The author 
denounces the dangerous fallacies of humanitarian senti- 
ment and socialistic legislation, which, by enabling the 
unfit to swamp the fit, are weakening the strong arm of the 
British race, as of mankind i in general. Most of his 
argument must be convincing, I think, to unprejudiced 
minds, and at any rate merits the closest consideration.” 


—Illustrated London News. 


THE SURVIVAL 
of the 


UNFITTEST 


J 
CHARLES WICKSTEED 
6/- 


ARMSTRONG 


“ Philanthropisis ought to learn that by their efforts they 


may be continually | helping to defeat the very aims which 
they have in view” are words that have been used by 
Major Leonard Darwin; and in 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE 


Mr, Armstrong emphasises the truth of this saying, and 
the further fact that idealists, when legislating for what 
is called “social reform,” may be guilty of exactly the 
same form of folly. 


UNFIT TEST 


London : ‘ 3 
The C. W. Danicl p Tudor Street, 
Company E.C4 


























AK Axn wh Ap sh Ap 
Buy this 
Book foryour Boy 
or Girl this 


Christmas 
ye 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


AND THE 


CHOICE of a CAREER 
‘I COMMEND 


Sir CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


BOOK 
. Harassed parents will find in 
these stimulating pages a guide to 
every useful pursuit which their 
offspring can follow.” Truth 
Fifth Edition in great demand. Sixth Edition 
in preparation. 3/6 net 


Hodder & Stoughton 
» id / if / ~_v 
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SECURITY 


FOR THOSE YOU LOY» 


VAN had been listening to 
advice on life assurance. 


“Tl go home,” said he, 
it over with my wife.” 
“Don't do that,” 
“talk it over first 
fellow’s widow.” 


“and talk 


said his adviser, 
with another 


perhaps, 
with 


Not a cheerful suggestion, 
but life assurance deals 
fundamental. facts-— 


O you a policy taken out with the Prudential Assur- 

ance Company means that vou will be saving money 

for your later years and also that your wife and 
family will be safeguarded should you pre-decease them, 
It costs litth——but it means much. It will give you peace 
of mind—-give them security. 


For instance, if you are in your 30th year, an annual 
premium of £33 Os. 10d. will iasure your life for £1,000— 
plus bonus (the amount increases each year), and at the 
age of sixty you will become entitled to an immediate 


cheque for £1,660 


is based upon present-day bo 


THE PRUDENT IAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Chief Office : 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


Thi 
tis crxample 


E.C.1 

PP. 

The new bonuses declared by the “ Old [quit 

able” are so large that if they are cor 

tinued in the future at the same rate- 

as scems probable—an assurance of 

£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at ag 

60 or previous death, and costing £28; 

year, will produce £1,921 at the end d 

the term, or £941 more than th 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





- Re 


“A dbury 


means Quality 
See the name “Qdbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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THE BRITISH WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS, 
1750-1821. By Eveline Cc. Martin. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)—— 
The Royal Colonial Institute is promoting, under the com- 
tent editorship of Professor Newton, a series of * Imperial 
Studies” by historians under thirty. Miss Martin's very 
interesting essay on the Settlements in West Africa under 
George Il. and George III. is the second of the series. She 
deals with the trading posts of the “ Company of Merchants 
trading to Africa,” especially on the Gold Coast and the 
Cambia. as well as with the colony of Sierra Leone, founded 
in 1787 as a settlement for negroes who fought for England in 
the American War and taken over, four years later, by the 
sierra Leone Company of merchants and anti-slavery philan- 
thropists. Miss Martin's account of the troubles of Zachary 
Macaulay, Governor of Sierra Leone, is curious and pathetic. 
Atypically English constitution had been promulgated for a 
mixed population of freed negroes and a few Europeans, and, 
naturally, it would not work. The British Government had to 
take over Sierra Leone in 1808, and the other settlements in 
1821. Company rule had failed. 


REMINISCENCES : PERSONAL AND DIPLOMATIC. 
By Sir Vincent Corbett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.)—Sir 
Vincent Corbett tells us in the Preface to his Reminiscences 
that he has been advised by an expert to * write naturally 
as it came into my head.’ He has had not only the good 
sense. but the literary skill, to profit by this sound advice. 
The result is an eminently readable book, which will give a 
great deal of quict pleasure to all sorts of people. Born in 
Stockholm in 1861, where his father was Secretary of Legation, 
he was educated first privately and then at Wellington, going 
from there to Cambridge, where he began to read for Anglican 
Orders. Before long he gave up the thought of an ecclesiasti- 
cal career, and while still a very young man he was received 
into the Catholic Church. Soon after he went abroad to study 
languages with a view to a diplomatic career. For languages 
he had evidently a very great facility, and was soon entirely 
at home in a middle-class German household. Of the life 
of the educated class in Berlin as distinct from the military 
he gives a most amusing and friendly account, apologizing a 
little for liking the Germans so much, but explaining that, 
apart from the Prussian Junkers, he is quite unable to help it. 
later on as an attaché at the Berlin Embassy he gives a less 
pleasing picture of his surroundings. Sir Vincent has a great 
power of depicting character in a few words. The little 
portraits he gives, often consisting of only a few lines, of the 
Ambassadors under whom he has served, Lord Bertie of 
Thame, Sir Kdward Malet, Sir William Stuart, and Lord 
Dufferin, are most striking. If he really put them down “ as 
they came into his head ” the reader can only regard him as a 
“jightning artist of very exceptional facility. 

THE CHURCH PLATE OF BERKSHIRE. Edited by 
John W. Walker and Margaret I. Walker. (Published by the 
authors at Kast Hagbourne, Didcot. 42s.)—Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker have done a good piece of work in describing all 
the church plate belonging to the Berkshire parishes. Their 
scholarly and beautiful volume will be a permanent record 
to which reference can be made if any of the Church's possess- 
ions should hereafter go astray. It is well known that the 
Church has Jost much in the past through the carelessness 
of parsons. Indeed, the authors say that on the mantelpiece 
of a Berkshire vicarage they found a seventeenth-century 
chalice which the parson had brought with him from a York- 
shire parish, so that some incumbents even now are unmindful 
of the fact that Church plate is the property of the parish 
and may not be alienated or even remodelled without a faculty. 
To its historical and artistic value the book bears abundant 
testimony. The Berkshire parishes have forty-five cups 
and thirty-three patens of the Elizabethan period, two of 
thein as early as 1565-67, and there are a number of early 
Stuart pieces that escaped the ravages of the Civil War. 
The authors give full descriptions, parish by parish, and 
many excellent photographs of notable examples ; it is pleasant 
to observe that some of the modern pieces are admirable 
in design and hold their own in the collection. 





Answets to General Knowledge Questions 


a gigantic crane—about five feet in height and a 

2. The centre court at Wimbledon—the turf 
being brought from the banks of the Solway Firth.——3. Beginning 
of the eighteenth century (1720).——4. Disraeli——5. Whalebone. 
6. Seven tons.———-7. Because of the black spots which covered 
the skin at certain stages of the disease -——8. From the fact that 
the emblem of the highest order of Knighthood in England is a 
dark blue ribbon has arisen the custom of applying it to the most 
valued prize to be obtained in a profession or form of sport.—— 
9% (a) The founding of the German Empire (the King of Prussia 
being proclaimed Emperor of Germany in 1871); (b) The fall of 
the German Empire (the signature of the Peace in June, 1919). 
Both took place in this gallery. 10. Charles I.——11. The world- 
famous German card catalogue—the main part of the Berlin polico 
machine—containing information of every individual.——l2, 
Solomon J. Solomon,——13. £40. 


1. The adjutant 
hative of India.—— 


Insurance 

THE SECURITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
WHEN an investment yields a high rate of interest there 
is gencrally something lacking in the way of security, 
and in return for unimpeachable safety we are often 
content with a small yield. It is true that in the financial 
conditions of recent years these ideas have in some measure 
been upset, but generally speaking it remains true that 
abundant security and a high rate of interest are not 
found together. 

One conspicuous exception is life assurance. There are 
convincing reasons for both the security and the high 
rate of interest obtained. The latter is largely, though 
not cntirely, due to the remission of Income Tax on 
premiums, the normal allowance being at present 2s. for 
each £1 paid in premiums. It is manifest that since we 
can obtain for £90 a year an investment that is a good 
return for £100 a year, we are likely to fare exceedingly 
well. 

In life assurance, so far from there being any conflict 
between prolitableness and security, the exceptional 
condition prevails that, where the security is greatest, 
the profit is apt to be largest, because the two things are 
the result of the same causes. 

Ultimately, the security of policy holders depends 
upon the assets in the possession of the life office. As we 
discovered some years back, securities may depreciate 
in value, and the necessity for writing them down to their 
market price decreases the amount of surplus available 
for distribution to policy holders. Even with Stock 
Exchange securities, however, life offices have the best 
advice at their disposal, and are able to spread their 
investments over a number of different securities. They 
are consequently able to do better for their assured than 
the policy holders could do for themselves. Investments 
of other kinds than Stock Exchange securities are avail- 
able for life offices, from many of which no depreciation 
is to be anticipated. 

Apart from these considerations, the nature of life 
assurance affords an exceptional measure of security. 
The policy holders pay premiums to the life oflice, which, 
after paying expenses, returns the money to the policy 
holders when the policies become claims. The law of 
average, and extensive expericnee of mortality among 
assured lives, indicate within comparatively narrow limits 
the amount of the claims that will have to be met in any 
year. There is practically no possibility of anything 
equivalent to a “run” upon a life office, such as might 
happen to a bank, and the payments under a large 
number of policies will not have to be made until a future 
that is more or less remote. 

Calculations have to be made as to the moncy it is 
necessary to have in hand now for meeting these future 
liabilities. These calculations involve, among other 
things, assumptions as to the rate of mortality, and the 
rate of interest that will be earned upon the tunds. All 
the mortality tables in use indicate a higher mortality 
than is likely to be experienced, with the result that the 
calculations show that the claims by death will occur at an 
earlicr date than that at which they will actually happen. 

The calculations assume that the funds will grow slowly 
at some low rate of interest, such as 3 or 2} per cent., 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they will probably grow 
quickly at a much higher rate. Clearly the present 
liability is smaller if the funds are to increase rapidly to a 
given amount at a future date, than if they increase 
slowly. Hence the liabilities of a life oflice are very 
substantially over-estimated by the calculations made for 
a valuation. In addition, the assets of most life oflices 
are stated at a smaller sum than they are worth. 

The difference between the stringent assumptions in 
regard to mortality and interest leads to the existence of 
a surplus at each valuation which is the source from which 
bonuses are derived, and which constitutes a large margin 
of security. 

Much more might be said about the subject, but this 
is suflicient to show how it is that security and a high 
yield are combined in life assurance in an exceptional way, 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


An Interesting Banking Fusion 


THERE are certain points connected with the impending 
fusion of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank with the 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins which give to the opera- 
tion an importance and an interest not confined merely 
to the shareholders of the two banks or even to banking 
circles. 

A few years ago banking fusions were an event of almost 
everyday occurrence, but it is now so long since one was 
announced that the public had almost begun to think 
that the day of amalgamations had passed. It is not 
improbable, however, that even during recent years one 
or two contemplated combines may have been abandoned 
in consequence of the absence of Treasury consent, and 
the fact that this particular fusion should have received 
official approval is one of the circumstances which make 
the transaction an interesting one. 


Toe Lancasnuire AND Yorksiire BaAnx. 

Before, however, dealing with the why and the where- 
fore of the amalgamation, it may be well to set out 
briefly the actual facts. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, which is now being absorbed by the Bank of Liver- 
pool and Martins, was established more than fifty years 
ago, to take over the Manchester business of the Alliance 
Bank. From the outset it has been a prosperous institu- 
tion, and has absorbed a number of other banks, mostly 
in the Liverpool and Manchester districts. Altogether 
it has at the present time something like 150 branches and 
agencies in the Midlands and in the North—for the most 
part, where the Bank of Liverpool and Martins is not 
represented. It has enjoyed exceptionally good manage- 
ment, and it is a bank with which the name of the late 
Mr. T. B. Moxon—for many years general manager—will 
always be closely associated. Situated as it is in the 
heart of a district where the chief industry has been in a 
depressed condition for some time past, it would not have 
been surprising if liquidity had not been a conspicuous 
feature in the balance sheet. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the position is a very liquid one, and the balance 
sheet is strong in all respects. 

Tre Srxtn Larcest Bank. 

The paid-up capital of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank is £1,207,872 in shares of £20 each, with £12 paid, 
and the Reserve Fund is equal to the paid-up capital. 
Shareholders of the Lancashire and Yorkshire are now to 
receive for cach share in their bank, seventeen fully-paid 
shares of £1 each in the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, 
and a cash payment of £1 per share. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in addition to an actual profit represented 
in the market price of Bank of Liverpool and Martins 
shares, the shareholders of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
will have a further inducement in the fact that they will 
no longer have shares on which there is any liability. 
According to the latest balance sheet, the deposits of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire amounted to over £23,000,000, 
and the combined institution will have deposits of well 
over £83,000,000, thus giving it the place of the sixth 
largest joint stock bank in the United Kingdom. 


STRENGTH WiTHoUuT Monorpoty. 

It is, indeed, this cireumstance which lends exceptional 
interest to the latest banking amalgamation and conceiv- 
ably explains the readiness with which Treasury consent 
appears to have been obtained. Having regard to the 
diflicult situations which have had to be faced during the 
past decade, and remembering the very large credits 
which have had to be given to industry, there is un- 
doubtedly much to be said in favour of the banking amal- 
gamations of former years, which resulted in the formation 
of the exceptionally strong group of banks now familiarly 
known as the “ Big Five.” Nevertheless, it has been 
almost common ground for some time past that, in the 
interests of banking and industry alike, the situation 
called, not for a lessening of the size, strength, or import- 
ance of the Big Five, but at the same time for the uprising 
of another institution of sufficient size and strength to 


—<—, 


warrant its being described as a “ Big Sixth,” and thi 
of course, is what has now happened in the fusion of thy, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire with the Bank of Liverpog 
and Martins, for although still falling considerably 
below the size of the smallest of the Big Five, an instity. 
tion getting on for £100,000,000 in deposits is of a six 
to be reckoned as among the banking giants, and wel 
able to hold its own in all legitimate competition. Bot) 
in Lancashire and in London, therefore, the fusion hy 
had « most friendly reception. 


> 


“* MARTINS.’ 

These are days when short titles are preferred |y 
the banks. A few years ago we had titles like “ Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie and Co.,” now know, 
as Barclays Bank, while more recently there was th 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, now known x 
Midland Bank, Limited, and the National Provingja| 
and Union Bank of England, now known simply as the 
National Provincial Bank, Limited. Not so very lo 
ago the now familiar short title of Lloyds Bank was 
known as Lloyd’s, Barnett’s and Bosanquet’s Bank, 
Limited, while the now familiar title of Westminste 
Bank was only two or three years ago known as the 
London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank. In this 
latest banking fusion it is not surprising, therefore, that 
there has been a desire to secure a simple title, for ti 
have added on “Lancashire and Yorkshire” to th 
* Bank of Liverpool and Martins’ would have bea 
quite out of keeping with modern tendencies. Whit, 
however, is particularly interesting, though not altogether 
surprising, is that the Directors—-very wisely, I think- 
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should have fallen back upon the oldest name and hay 
decided that the title of the new bank shall simply lk 
Martins Bank, Limited. Thus we have the very inter. 
esting fact that in these days, when the joint stock banks 
have completely swallowed up most of the old private 
banks, whose very names have become lost in the proces 
of amalgamation, it has been decided that this sixth 
largest banking institution shall bear the title of Martins 
Bank, a name which, I fancy, holds the field as being one 
of if not the oldest in our banking history. 


Artncr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Rise IN THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 


Crosety linked with the continued firmness of the Stock 
Markets is the rise which has taken place in the American 
exchange. I say closely linked because, while the reason for 
the strength of the British pound as measured with the collat 
at this period of the year is far from clear, there is no doubt 
that while the rise in the American exchange may be sail 
to have increased the cheerfulness of the Stock Markets, 
the strength of some sections of markets also affords a partial 
explanation of the rise in the exchange. A few monthis ago 
it had been feared that a fall in the American exchange it 
the autumn might take gold from this country to New York, 
but although we have lost gold to some other quarters, the 
American exchange has moved so greatly in our favour a 
even to suggest the probability of gold coming from New York 
to London. That consideration has had a good effect upon 
markets, but I think there has also been a very direct connexion 
between the firmness of some stocks and the rise in the 
American exchange. 
* * * & 
America BuytnG Bririsn SECURITIES. 

Many explanations might be given of the rise in the British 
pound as expressed in the American exchange on London, and 
foremost among them must be the large loans made by the 
United States to Europe and to other foreign countries during 
recent months. Latterly, however, I think there can be n0 
question that America has been buying stocks very largely 
in our market, thus bringing into operation another factot 
making for a rise in the exchange. Canadian Pacific shares, 
some of the shares of Artificial Silk companies and of thé 
gramophone group are believed to have been extensively 
bought by Wall Street, and, indeed, it would not be surprising 
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OUR LATE LAMENTED FRIEND, SENOR TARRAGONA 
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Wines from Tarragona used to legal to give the name “ Port” 
be legally sold as “Tarragona to any wine, however thin and 
Port.” The label was something poor, shipped across the Bar 
like this... Tarragona PORT... of the “Douro, and therefore 
which was an attempt to filch the more than ever the customer's 
Oporto goodwill for a Tarragona security lies in the reputation of 
product. But at least the instructed the shippers and merchants. 
knew that Tarragona wasn’t the Findlater’s labels, with their name 
Douro, and “Tarragona” wasn’t and marks, are a guarantee of 
Port. Now, unfortunately, it is the pedigree of their wines. 














Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 
Todd* & Co. Ltd., Fiadlater House, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Findlater’s @@@ (Treble Diamond) 
Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby 
colour and exceptional richness, in 








great vogue at clubs, 82/- a dozen. 


For wines im general and Port in particular 


*See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 
Wm. J. Todd. Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 
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JS. Towse, vc, Kev. CBE, || TL OYDS BANK |F: 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
sends the following personal Christmas Message to all with eyesight— 


Svc he have wiahentd me 
Warliny hie Ung hentt 

HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
‘my Knowdadee. Un 4 Seger ‘agl 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 ea 
Ryo Mat 4 omy Mh CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 | [If 
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. RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 ply £233 
Hr OF Mnrt = Cam eee st wee 
fur wr Atco DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 | [iP 
‘aki, ees ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 | |ffptwrtir 
. yort fr 
7 ly a WU yt th A, 41f? The Bank has over 1,759 Offices in England hace 
and Wales, and several in India and |j/pye met 

Wifi D0 Ue nea A ~’  Burmah. 

fF, zAm The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 
Cha “ a. ‘{ . be out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, A furth 
Sel MA aDori on. and is closely associated with the following Banks: |j|pous in t! 
Me The National Bank of Scotland Limited. re = 
AP | wpe Bank of London & South America 7 - gonlleer 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. usu 

e Nationa ank o ew Zealand, Limited. t. on tl 
; Ce y ics a agp rtsioh weet pb we yok mony . - 200 b 
7 The British ltalian Banking Corporation. Limited. hile ther 
Address: Capt. Sir BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C., K.C.Y.0., C.B.E., unds. EF 
228 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1° wg 
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for Mileage —~ it mustbe DUNLOP ©" 


for Comfort —— it musthe DUNLOP fi” 


for Economy — it must be DUNLOP BE 
for Safety ‘it mustbe DUNLOP fs: 
for Satisfaction -it musthbe DUNLOP [__ 


Are they on yourcar? 


They should be! There is a dealer near you. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World. 
an C.F.H. $00 
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ied by American operators was fairly considerable. 
ition, however, we have had many other 
yourably affecting the speculative markets, and among them, 
I have said before in these columns, must be included the 
‘sh taxation which prompts the public to seek apprec iation 
capital values of securities rather than in fixed incomes. 
ring the past week investment stocks have been steadied 
y some TC -investment of the War Loan dividend distributed 
the beginning of December, while markets have also been 
ected by more cheerful views of amonetary prospects in the 
few Year, based, in the main, upon the strength of the American 
xchange. In the speculative markets there has also been a 
newal of activity in rubber shares. 
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New Caprran Actriviry. 


The general strength and cheerfulness of markets is, how- 
yer, all the more noteworthy in view of the continued flow 
fresh capital issues. Already the flotations have far ex- 
ded the figures for last year, the total for the first eleven 
mths of this year, according to the figures compiled by the 
jdland Bank, being about £288,000,000 as compared with 
ply £233,000,000 for the corre sponding period of last year. 
st week I referred to the impending Palestine Loan, and 
hile the terms were certainly favourable it looks from the 
‘traordinary success achieved and the high premium since 
stablished as though the loan had reccived specially strong 
pport from the Jewish element. Other flotations of the week 
ve been largely in the industrial class, and for the most part 
ve met with considerable success. 
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Scorrisu BANKING. 


A fur ther indication of more satisfactory industrial condi- 
sin the North is furnished by the annual Report of the 
mercial Bank of Scotland, which is a good one. The net 
fits show a small increase for the year and, after paying 
usual dividends of 16 per cent. on the “ A” and 10 per 
at. on the ** B ” shares, the Directors are able again to place 
000 both to the General Reserve and to Bank Premises, 
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hile there is an increase of £5,000 in the total applied to Staff 
unds. Even after these allocations, the carry forward shows 
increase of over £5,000 compared with a year ago. 
lance-sheet shows a small increase in the Deposits and a 
nsiderable expansion in the holding of Cash, the statement, 
decd, being a thoroughly liquid one. 









* * * 
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P. & O. 
Considering the unfavourable conditions of trade as a whole; 
he directors of the P. & O. Steamship Co. are, I think, to be 
bngratulated upon the annual report just issued, showing 
slight increase in the profits, while the balance sheet again 
liscloses a very liquid position. Not the least interesting 
tart of the report, however, is the reference made to future 
manavement and control. Whenever the day arrives for 
lord Incheape to lay down some of his many activities in the 
bmmercial world—and his chief energies are, of course, 
entred upon the P. & O. Company—there will be universal 
kgret, for, quite apart from his exceptional ability and power 
f or: sanization, he has a personality and a genius for stimu- 
bing energy and enthusiasm in business affairs which have 
kidom, if ever, been equalled. Fortunately, it may be hoped 
hat the day is far distant before Lord Incheape seeks retire- 
nent from his many activities, but it is thoroughly character- 
tic of his shrewd foresight and his care for the future of the 
binpany over which he has presided for so many years that he 
hould now be thinking not merely of present conditions but 
{ the far future. The directors are appointing the Hon. 
Mlexander Shaw, who has been a director of the company for 
everal years, to be Deputy Chairman, while three members 
the Board, the Hon. Alexander Shaw, the Hon. Kenneth 


APFAIRS. 















ckay, and Mr. F. C. Allen, are to be managing directors to 
t with the Chairman. While, however, the City fully 


preciates Lord Incheape’s characteristic foresight, it notes 
ith particular satisfaction the very clear statement in the 
port that Lord Inchcape is still retaining active control of 
e affairs of the P. and O. Company. A. W. K. 




















the speculative position in some of the industrial shares 
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SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL, ESSEX | 
with its ancient foundation dating prior to i423, has a few | 
vacancies for sons of gentlemen. . 
, conduct ed on the best Public School tr ditions 1 an Empire | 
ias to develop mz anly and patriotic character > ordinary 
cial course provides a full curricul Boys pt vared for the | 
Universities and all professions i | 
Bracing, healthy situation on “high ground, with ample pk ig 
fields, 
Boarders’ £85 per annum. For Prospectus giving | 
history of se and its edu ational facilities, apply to Captain | 
R, A, Gordon Cane, B.Se. affron Walden School. 
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SLEEP/ 


PEACEFUL SLEEP 
Induced naturally, harimicssty. 
MARVELLOUS 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, 


. 











Do you suffer “ bad nights"? The 
get a “ Morpheus” to-d: ind 
to-night vou will sleep as peace- 
f in peace fully as a healthy infant, This 
s ein joy.” * Morpheus” is a marvi - 
corr, vention, perfected after ina 
“ Sleep is the best years of scientific experiment. 
Sroubles” ee You simply wind “ Morpheus ” 
Cr and stand it by your bedside, then 
“ Slecp, il it sweetly soothes you to sleep. 
piest of Entirely harn iless, it costs nothi 
~— — to maintain, and contai thing 
sii to go wreng, 
You know someone icho will 
welcome “ Morpheus” as a 







Fr 


ao 


sympathetic Xmas Gift. 


MORPHEUS 


129 STRAND, 
LONDON, 


rs 





SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 


Little gra f ADCO, 
Lote of y and weeds, 
Soak them w ony with water, 

Phis is all it needs, 
nd meisten 





rden of your Dreams 


‘ADCO LTD. 
85, HARPENDEN, HERTS 















THERE IS NO BETTER WAY | 


of providing for those dependent upon yeu than hy £& 
opening a Policy payable at death but under which 'E 
the premiums cease at age 60 or 65. By 
THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 

YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL AGE FOR i 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 4 

Full particulars will be sent pplication to 5} 

The — Scottish Provident Institution = 


For Mutual Life Assurance v 
Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH © 





London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
FUNDS £i9,500,900 Fd 
in SDSL DS SL VTOT SOUS TODS ST STS Deeper , 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[December 10, 1997, 









Your Gift Problems 
Solved 


How ? In the simplest way. Every- 
body needs a Pen. Then why not a 
Fountain Pen ? And why not the best 
of all Pens—WATERMAN’S ? 

Have you seen Waterman’s latest in 
Ripple-Rubber ? Everyone admires it 
for its beautiful colouring and exquisite 
marking. 21/- and upwards. 

The new No. 7 Ripple-Rubber Pen (a 
large-size pen), with colour band inlaid 
in the cap to indicate style of pen point 
fitted, is an ideal gift for a man. With 
gold lip “9° = 37/6. 


nes 
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Schneider Cup 


won on 





This great triumph won by Flight-Lt. 
S. N. Webster, A.F.C., flying a Napier-Lion 
Engined Supermarine S.5, on Pratts Ethyl 
Pecrol, is the culminating achievement of a 
record- -breaking year of successes on PRATTS, 





Watérman’s 
(Ideal) 


Fountain Pen 


Regular Type wat s from 12/6 Self-Filling, and Safety 1" : : ‘ r 
from 17/6. Gold nibs to suit all hands. Supreme in Air, on Land and Wa oF, Fic 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. Write for“ The Pen Book™ free from nema (i 


L. G. SLOAN Ltd. The Pen Comer, Kingswey, London, W.C.2 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


The rt Hen. Water Runciman, M.P, 








Chairman: 





FUNDS EXCEED £16,009,000. 





-of course 
it's cool 


Send for copy of Revised Tables for 
Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. 


Assurances without Medical Examination. 


With and without Profits. 


Head Office 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


"Phone: City 4062 (> lines) . 

















| > UNION-CASTLE — 
| LINE 


Royal Mail Service to 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR 


_ TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares 
by Mail Steamers, 13th and 20th January, 1928. 
enter Sta 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, “LONDON, EC.3 | tw 


West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 





THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made bv Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperis! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 


uy aan RURRETSEEE Ferry marae : - 


























